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Karin Frank elected 
to be student trustee 


by Gloria L. Buckley 

Karin Frank, 20 year old freshman in 
the liberal arts program at Northern 
Essex Community College, is the newly 
elected student member of the board of 
trustees. She is in her second semester 
and is scheduled to graduate in January, 
1987. 

Frank will be one of an 11 member 
board comprised of nine members ap- 
pointed by the governor of the Com- 
monwealth; a 10th member elected by the 
alumni association; and the 1ith student 
“rep” elected by the student body. Each 
appointment is for one year. 

The board of trustees is mandated to 
act in the best interests of the college as 
well as the more than 400,000 residents 
it serves in the surrounding Merrimack 
Valley. The varied duties of the board 
members include approving appoint- 
ments; allocating funding for academic 
programs and services; and establishing 
goals. 

Frank says she was made to feel 
welcome as a board member by President 
John R. Dimitry, who assured her that 
the student “‘rep” has every authority the 
other 10 trustees have — the same power 
and responsibilities as well as full voting 
_» privileges. 

In addition to her election to the board 
of trustees, Frank campaigned and won 
a “seat’’ with the student senate. 


Frank will act as liaison bet- 
ween the board and the student 
government association. 


Although she was not involved in stu- 
dent government until now, a basic in- 
terest was always there. When she learn- 
ed of the openings for candidates to the 
senate, she became curious about the 
politics of the college and student govern- 
ment, and felt she would like to learn 
more. She learned that one is not required 
to be a member of the student senate in 
order to serve as a member of the board 
of trustees. However, she decided if she 
were elected to both positions it would 
provide an added dimension to her work 
in both areas. 

Receives academic recognition 

Frank graduated from Salem High 
School, Salem, N.H., in 1983 where her 
studies were in the advanced levels in 


NECC board of trustees’ 
looks at enrollments 


by John F. oley 


One of the main issues discussed at the 
Oct. 9 board of trustees meeting was 
enrollment. 

The total number of students enrolled 
at. Northern Essex has finally been com- 
piled. As of Sept. 10, total enrollment was 
recorded at 7,985. 

This number is expected to increase by 
about another 900 students by 
November. 

“Unlike the traditional college that has 
basically two beginning dates, one in 
September and one in January, we have 
courses beginning in October, November, 
December, March and April,” President 
John R. Dimitry said. 

“We are also fortunate that we’ve con- 
vinced the regents to not only take a 
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math and the sciences, with concentration 
in calculus, anatomy, and physiology. She 
was a member of the Key Club, Spanish 
club and National Honor Society. In ad- 
dition, she was-a member of the color 
guard and marched with the high school 
band, twirling batons at the inaugural 
parade in Washington, D.C. for President 
Ronald Reagan. 


— P.R. photo. 
Wins modeling contest 
Her background is impressive and 
varied for one so young. Frank has 
already established herself as a profes- 
sional model with the Copley 7 Agency, 
Newbury Street, Boston. 
Several years ago, while still in high 
school, she competed in a modeling con- 
test and won. She was 17. Faced with a 


%, se cre 
ed 


count of our students a day or so after 
Labor Day, but to also accept’ the fact 
that many of the students that will be at-° 
tending Northern Essex this fall have not 
even enrolled yet.’ 

Increase over last fall 

The enrollment figures represent a 2.6 
percent increase over last fall. Only twice 
has Northern Essex experienced an 
enrollment decrease. 

“Tt’s extremely satisfying to be able to 
show such a positive increase this year. 
Enrollment is one of the most important 
issues we deal with because it directly af- 
fects an institution’s fundings,’’ Dimitry 
explained. 

“Right now there are a number of fac- 

Continued on page two 


choice of scholarships - Boston Univer- 
sity, the University of New Hampshire, 
or a modeling school in New York, 
Boston, or Paris, she opted for the Boston 
agency. 

She returned from the competition with 
her marble-based trophy to continue her 
high school studies and attend modeling 
school in Boston on weekends: 

Frank has had interesting assignments 
with her agency. She recently completed 
a TV ad which is scheduled to be “‘aired”’ 
in Japan. You may have seen her in your 
local newspapers recently in an ad for 
Snyder Leather. She also recently ap- 
peared on the cover of an “in-house” 
Wang magazine, and lists work for AT&T 
and Nabisco among her most recent 
assignments. Her career has also provid- 
ed the opportunity to meet interesting 
Bostonians, including the Celtics. 

Although she has been modeling for a 
year and a half, she does not expect to 
make modeling a full time career. She 
would rather be the person who hires the 
model than be the model. 


‘It’s very important to me to 
be a student, and to. be a good 
student.’ ~ 


She is interested in many things, par- 
ticularly advertising, but quickly admits 
she wants to explore different areas 
before making a commitment. She likes 
modeling for the present because ‘‘it’s 
fun”’ and also provides a chance to meet 
people in the advertising field. ....‘‘I men- 
tion advertising as a goal, but you may 
ask me in a month, and I may change. I’m 
in a ‘flex state’ right now.”’ 

College comes first 

When asked if she has a problem fulfill- 
ing both her present career commitments 
and college schedule, Frank admits there 
is a conflict occasionally. ‘‘.. . I made it 
clear to my agent though, that I am a stu- 
dent. It’s very important to me to be a 
student, and to be a good student. I’ve 
given my agent my schedule and let her 
know I’d rather not be interrupted dur- 
ing those hours. Needless to say, ‘‘I’m 
missing out on a lot of assignments this 
way — but I think it will be worth it.’ 


Although Frank has consistently main- 
tained high academic standards, it seems 
Continued on page eight 
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Some clubs connect wit 


academics at the college, others are just for fun. The 
radiologic technology club matches wits with 
students from other schools in buzz bowl competi- 
tions at area hospitals. (page 3) 


English professor baal iowur, 


hasa g! for teaching. She talks of how she decided 
on her career and why she likes Northern Essex. (page 
5) 


Bentley Library: is a goldmine of ser- 


_ Vices to the campus community. Learning aids range 


from good old fashioned books to computer assisted 
instruction to supportive tutoring. (page 6) 


Patricia McDermott has anew 


design for learning reading. She has been on the go, 
telling people about it in Newport, Washington, D.C., 
and even Dublin, Ireland. (page 7) 


The place is a beehive. n- 


coop office at the student center buzzes with students 
getting jobs and credit at the same time. (pages 8 and 
9) 


The inquiring reporter i. 


feedback asks what students think of campus radio 
broadcasts. Some say the sounds are good, while 


others claim there’s too much rock. (page 11) 


Keynote speaker « « smau 


business conference for the deaf is Jim Libman, who 


originated the Gimmee Jimees, a gourmet cookie 
business in West Orange, New Jersey. (page 14) 


‘Good stress pumps you 


5 
up, says Shelly Leavitt, intern at the health 
resource center. Her article advises students how to 
avoid ‘wear and tear.’ 
(page 15) 


Career counselor ws. Pernaa 


says teaching fifth grade history is the worst job she 
ever had. In time she found her niche — helping 
others to find theirs. 

(page 16) 


Varsity Knights, playing host for 
the first time in the fall baseball tournament, win the 
championship for the fifth year in a row and reach 
high note with a win over Daniel Webster College. 

(page 19) 


Campus news 


Getting acquainted 


Your student senators 


Editor’s note: The Observer did not 
receive responses to its questionnaire 
from these members of the senate: Louis 
Schleier, Donna Nolan, Linda Houle- 
Briggs nor Kim Burns. 

Laurie Colbert, is majoring in business 
management and computer science. She 
is especially interested in participating in 
decisions about the spending of activities 
funds. Colbert is planning to transfer 
after graduation. : 

Gail Couture, liberal arts first semester 
freshman, lives in Haverhill. She is in- 
terested in improved communications 
between students and the senate. Vice 
president and chairperson of the plann- 
ing committee, Couture says she has a 
good deal of time to put into the student 
senate. She plans to transfer to Emerson 
after graduation and eventually work in 
radio or public relations. “‘I love being 
with people and the student senate gives 
me the opportunity to work with students 
and help them. Also I enjoy planning dif- 
ferent programs and activities.” 

Colleen Dumont, resident of Dracut, is 
a business with data processing major. 
She is a first semester freshman. As a 
senator, she feels she represents the col- 
lege to others. She anticipates she'll learn 
more about Northern Essex as well as 
other colleges in her position. She has a 
special interest in helping plan entertain- 
ment. After finishing here, she will 
transfer to the University of Lowell. 

Tom Ellis, a native of Boston, in his 
second year as a senator, came to Nor- 
thern Essex with experience in student 
government in high school. A liberal arts 
major, he has actively represented the 
student body as well as the hearing im- 
paired students. He is especially in- 
terested in pursuing a program to en- 
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courage students not to drink and drive. 


Ellis, who has been a volunteer ad- 
vocate for monitoring hearing impaired 
students with emotional problems for the 
Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, plans to be a psychologist or 
counselor. He expects to attend the 
University of Massachusetts or Nor- 
theastern University on a scholarship 
working as a child care counselor for the 
hearing impaired. 

He says, “This institution is an ex- 
cellent place to continue your education 
as well as to expand your mind. The world 
is rough and this place will help you 
understand the odds in the future. Please 
take advantage of the courses and be 
serious. If the door opens, put your foot 
there no matter what. It’s a good start.” 

Karin Frank is a second semester stu- 
dent from Salem, N.H. She is majoring 
in liberal arts, in the process of deciding 
on a career goal. She is a model in Boston. 
Frank, who is also the student represen- 
tative to the Board of Trustees, says she 
has a basic interest in how politics work 
and likes being involved in the running 
of the college. 

Michael Gugger, president of the 
senate, is an engineering science major in 
his fourth semester. He is interested in 
advancing the academic atmosphere at 
the school. He has served previously as 
senator. After Northern Essex, he plans 
to transfer to Lowell. He says, “I’ve had 
a great experience at Northern Essex, 
both academically and socially.” 

Lisa Higgins, a North Reading resi- 
dent, is a mental health technology ma- 
jor in her fifth semester. She was active 
in student government in high school. She 
has worked as a counselor at a house 
residential: treatment program. Her 
career goal is to be a psychologist. She ex- 
pects to transfer after graduation. Hig- 
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Over 6,000 are enrolled in credit courses 


Continued from page 1 
tors working against increased enroll- 
ment,” he adds. 

“For one thing the demographics are 
against you with the number of college 
age people decreasing all the time. 

“Another is full employment. I’m all for 
full employment,” he said, ‘‘but when 
you're working 40 hours a week, it’s hard 
to find time for classes.” : 

There was talk at the meeting of main- 
taining the initiative. 

Chairman of the board 

Marjorie Goudreault suggested send- 
ing NECC graduates into local high 
schools to explain and promote the col- 
lege and what it offers to more high 
school seniors. 

“T remember especially the graduation 
speech of Dan Lyons,” she said. ‘I 
remember the enthusiasm in the way he 
talked about this college. That’s the kind 
of person I would like to see telling high 
school seniors about Northern Essex.”’ 

A decrease of 1.5 years in the average 
age of the day division students shows 


that, in fact more younger students are 
being recruited. 

Here is how the enrollment numbers 
stack up and what they show: 

Out of the total, 6,153 students are 
enrolled in credit courses, 3,424 of these 
in the day division and 2,729 in the divi- 
sion of continuing education. 

There are 1,820 students enrolled in 
non-credit courses (a 13 percent increase 
over last fall). All of these are in the even- 
ing division. 

The average course load for a day divi- 
sion student is 11.56 credits during the 
fall semester (a decrease of 1.5 average 
credit per student). 

The average age of a day division stu- 
dent is 22 years (down from 23.5). In the 
evening division it is 31.5 years. 

In the day division, 56 percent of the 
students are women. In the evening divi- 
sion, it is 72 percent. 

The five cities and towns sending the 
largest number of students to Northern 
Essex are Haverhill, Lawrence, Methuen, 
Andover and Lowell. 


gins is interested in the various functions 
of the senate — planning entertainment, 
deciding about the allocations for ac- 
tivities funds, and supporting clubs. She 
would like to see interest in the Students 
Against Drunk Driving (SADD) group. 
Mark Saracusa, first semester from 
North Andover, is majoring in business 
and liberal arts. He was a member of. the 
student council at Central Catholic High 
School. He’s interested in the various 
senate services, including planning enter- 
tainment. His particular interest is to 
help decide about where the money goes, 
spending economically and fairly. After 
Northern Essex, he expects to continue 
his education at Northeastern University. 
He says, ‘“‘The community college 
system is a great opportunity to learn, 
and put life in a better perspective.” 
Richard Quinn, enrolled in business 
management, lives in Lawrence. He is a 


STUDENT SENATE: (Front) Mark Saracusa, Tom Ellis, Ed Webb, Kim Burns, Gail 
Couture, Colleen Dumont, Laurie Colbert, Donna Nolan and Lisa Higgins. (Back) 
Michael Gugger, Steve Michaud, Louis Schleier, Richard Quinn, Karin Frank and 
Michael Walsh. 


first semester freshman. He is interested 
in planning events to help morale and get 
more people involved. He would like to 
help the school raise money for good 
causes such as United Way. Quinn plans 
to transfer after getting his associate’s 
degree. 

Michael Walsh, is a first semester 
freshman, majoring in the business 
transfer. program. He is intérested in 
assisting in the planning of programs for 
the students. Walsh, a native of Lowell, 
expects to transfer after completing his 
work at Northern Essex. 

Ed Webb, liberal arts major, lives in 
Danvers. He is in his fourth semester at 
NECC. He is especially interested in the 
curricula and possible changes. He also 
wants to participate in decisions about 
spending of activities funds, support club 
activities and check possibilities of day 
care at the college. 


Gugger elected president 


At its last meeting the student senate 
elected officers. They are Michael Gug- 
ger, president; Gail Couture, vice- 
president; Karin Frank, treasurer; and 
Kim Burns, secretary. 

These persons have been named as 
representatives to the college’s academic 
council committees: Michael Gugger, ex- 
ecutive council; Ed Webb, Linda Houle- 
Briggs, and Mark Saracusa, curriculum 


committee; and Laurie Colbert, Louis 
Schleira and Michael Walsh, student 
academic affairs committee. 

Other members of the senate are Tom 
Elis, Donna Nolan, Lisa Higgins, 
Richard Quinn, Colleen Dumont. 

The senate meets every Wednesday at 
noon at the student center conference 
room off the tiled lounge. All students are 
invited to attend. 


School requests $15 million for 1987 
Trustees appoint seven 


by Jim Barr 

The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Board of Trustees had its monthly 
meeting Wednesday, Oct. 9, to discuss 
several issues of concern. 

The meeting opened with the introduc- 
tion of the new student trustee, liberal 
arts major Karin Frank, elected to serve 
as a representative and voice of the 
students for this year. 

The NECC budget for fiscal year 1987, 
totalling $15.4 million was approved for 
submission to the Board of Regents in 
hopes of eventual granting. President 
John R. Dimitry stated, ‘““We don’t expect 
to receive full funding, but these requests 
are certainly in keeping with the college’s 
main priorities.” 

Seven full-time personnel 
appointments approved 

Several personnel action recommenda- 
tions were approved. They included 
Patricia L. Gray, who will work as direc- 
tor of public information. Carol Vass will 
be the new director of research. Jan 
Sullivan Curtis was appointed as assis- 
tant director of cooperative education and 
Migdalla Lugo was named counselor- 
adviser for the Lawrence Education 
Employment Project (LEEP). 

Janet O’ Keefe will serve in the division 
of continuing education office as 
counselor for community services and 
continuing education. 

Susan Nutter is the new academic com- 
puter lab technical assistant and Lori 
Christensen will serve as senior clerk 
stenographer for the Gallaudet College 
Regional Center on campus. 


A loan of dental equipment from the 
Whittier Regional Vocational Technical 
High School to the dental assistant pro- 
gram here at the college was approved. 
The equipment will be used at the Greater 
Lawrence Technical School, where the 
program courses are taught. 


A grant of $24,000 was approved for 
the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA), a program which will assist 23 in- 
dividuals in English speaking skills, and 
help prepare them for the eventual task 
of a college education. 


Paralegal skills get over $12,000 

The Paralegal Skills program will 
receive a $12,740 grant to support the 
program throughout fiscal year 1986. 
Also, a $13,100 grant from the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Regents was approv- 
ed to fund an instruction program for ap- 
proximately 80 science teachers in the 
Merrimack Valley in the use of computers 
for the teaching of the sciences in the 
schools. 

The Observer will receive a new 
typewriter, as approved in a motion for 
the $800 needed to purchase it. The funds 
have been donated by the Northern Essex 
Community College Foundation. 

In other discussions, an enrollment 
report for the 1985-86 academic school 
year noted such changes as a 2.6 percent 
increase over last season. Also, the 
average age of a day division student 
dropped to 22 years from 23.5 years — 
the first drop in the average age in six 
years. 
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Clubs for everyone 


Buzz bowl 


by Andrea Wallace 

Are you interested in furthering your 
knowledge of a particular major or sport? 
How about joining one of the clubs spon- 
sored by Northern Essex. 

The radiologic technology club, other- 
wise known as the ‘‘buzz bowl club,”’ 
meets Wednesdays, twice a month from 
1:30-3:30 p.m. in room B110. 

This club gives students an opportuni- 
ty to compete against students of other 
community colleges in the field of 
radiologic technology. 

Competitions are held during monthly 
meetings at area hospitals for the Mer- 
rimack District of Radiologic 
Technologists. 

Teams usually consist of four persons 
and two alternates. If more than six per- 
sons decide to compete, a second team 
will be formed to compete at these 
meetings. 

Students who decide to be on a buzz 
bowl team must attend all buzz bowl 
competitions. 

Requirements for joining this club in- 
clude being a senior student in the 
radiologic technology program as well as 
a member of the Massachusetts Society 
of Radiologic Technologists. 

In recognition of National 
Radiographers week, the club will spon- 
sor an open house Nov. 3 from 3-6 p.m. 
in B-130. Students are invited to go and 
learn more about career opportunities in 
the health profession. 

Deaf club meets Mondays 

The deaf club will meet Nov. 4 at noon 
in room F-142. It will continue to meet 
every other Monday. 

This club provides deaf students with 
the opportunity of holding an officer posi- 
tion. “Many deaf students find it difficult 
to attend other club meetings or hold of- 
fices because of communication dif- 
ficulties,’’ Club Adviser Sidney Pietzsch 
says. 

Goals include making two trips off cam- 
pus to such places as Boston or 


meets Wednesday 


Washington, D.C. The club also plans to 
bring in an outside speaker to talk about 
deafness. 

Hearing people may join this club, but 
only as associate members. The cost of 
dues is $4 for deaf students and $2 for 
hearing students. 

For more information contact Sidney 
Pietzsch in F-142. 


Social club plans foliage trek 

The social club meets Thursdays at 
noon in room F-125. 

The club has started planning two ac- 
tivities. A foliage trek around Kenoza 
Lake is scheduled for sometime this 
month. The trek will begin on a Saturday 
morning and ends with a cookout in the 
castle area later on. 

A dinner is planned for the evening of 
Nov. 13 at Bishop’s restaurant, 
Lawrence. 

For more information about club ac- 
tivities contact Linda Comeau in F-113. 


Behavioral Science club 
features speakers 

In the behavioral science club meeting 
Oct. 9, plans for upcoming speakers were 
discussed. Charles Laquidara, Northern 
Essex’s Bill O’Rourke and clown 
therapist Carol McDonald are three 
speakers being considered by the club. 

Students interested in learning more 
about the club or listening to these 
speakers may contact Peter Flynn in the 
liberal arts building, 364. 

Ski club to head for Canada 

The ski club has altered plans for the 
Washington’s birthday trip. The group 
has decided against Killington and will go 
to Canada. Cost will be less than 
Killington. 

For more information on ski trips 
planned, contact Sue Smulski in F-122. 
Observer writers, photographers 

The Observer invites all students in- 
terested in writing and photography to 
contact Betty Arnold at the Observer 
office. 


WINE AND CHEESE PARTY hosted by senior nursing student for freshman.Sally 
Nagus, first year student, with Donna Stafford, president. 
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Ski club washes Cars, raises $70 


by Maria Manzi 

The ski club offered a one day car wash 
behind the gym Oct. 16. Donations were 
$2. All the money will go to the club’s 
budget for winter trips. 


The group raised over $70. Sixteen club 
members, supervised by Adviser Sue 
Smulski, washed cars. Workers included 


Paralegals elect board 


The paralegal club elected its first ex- 
ecutive board. By unanimous agreement, 
the following students will serve as of- 
ficers: president, Corinne Flanagan; vice- 


the officers: Dave Arriel, president; 
Graham Wells, co-president; Dave Men- 
donca, treasurer; and Butch Hall, 
secretary. Others pitching in the clean-up 
were Mike Seymour, Bret Clark, Bill 
Gomez, Mike Fairbrother, Jim Dolliver, 
Beth Ruhl, Eirik Asgeirsson, Kelly Hef- 
fron, Lief Asgeirsson, Deanne Spirit, 
Karen Daly and Matt Neiswender. 


president, ynthia Everette; 


secretary/historian, Katie Gingras; and 
treasurer, Lisa White. 

The club is open to all Northern Essex 
students and meets every other Wednes- 
day at noon. Watch for notices of the next 
scheduled meeting. 


a 
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FUN at the party, nursing club. 


WRAZ sounds get better 


by Tim Peterson 


Assistant General Manager Mike 
Poaletta is feeling quite good about the 
progress of WRAZ. ‘“‘Everything seems 
to be going well. We have had the 
speakers hooked up to the stereo,” he 
says. He believes that with the new equip- 
ment and the stereo hook-up, WRAZ will 
sound better than ever before. 

He says the station needs more adver- 
tising. “‘I would like to see more adver- 
tising; unfortunately our budget wasn’t 
what we hoped for.”’ 

Poaletta would like to pursue a career 
in communications, either in the televi- 
sion or radio field. He and others from 


WRAZ recently took a trip to Fitchburg 
State College to view part of the produc- 
tion process for a new show to be aired 
on WHTT radio in Boston. This endeavor 
was useful in learning more about how 
radio is produced, which in turn could 
help WRAZ. 

He was very impressed. ‘The trip was 
an eye opening experience. It showed 
what a college radio station can do with 
the support of the faculty and students,”’ 
he says. 

The piece being produced was for a new 
show called “‘On Campus,” which will be 
aired on WHTT Sunday mornings begin- 
ning Oct. 20.. The show was produced by 
Fitchburg State student Chris Callahan. 


Halloween masquerade 


party set for Oct. 26 


by Jim Barr 

A Halloween masquerade party is set 
for the Rocky Club, 11 Trinity St., 
Lawrence, Saturday, Oct. 26. The mixer 
will feature members and disc jockeys of 
the WRAZ radio club. 

Music will be provided by ‘‘The Broken 
Toys” along with intermission music pro- 
vided by WRAZ. When asked to com- 
ment on the band, WRAZ General 
Manager Lou Yarid said, ‘‘The Broken 
Toys base their music on punk and rock’n 
roll. They play tunes from Bowie to The 
Sex Pistols and then back through the 
musical spectrum. I would call them one 
heavy dance band!” 

Also, there will be games, contests, and 
prizes, as well as a special appearance by 
a Boston area comedian (person to be an- 
nounced). Costumes are encouraged, but 
not required, and prizes will be presented 
for the best and most original costume. 

Ticket prices are $3, available from the 
WRAZ office (room 126, student center), 
and $3.50 at the door. 
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h. Dave Arriel, president of the 


hose while Bret Clark, Sue Smulski (club adviser) and Bill Gomez begin the polishing. 
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Witches walk 
‘Crucible’ opens Nov. 8 


by Deborah Krantz 
’ Rehearsals continue for the Nov. 8 
opening of Arthur Miller’s drama “The 
Crucible.” The play, directed by Theater 
Co-ordinator Susan Sanders, is set in 
Massachusetts at the time of the now in- 
famous witchcraft trials. 

The play was written in the 1950’s 
when Senator Joseph McCarthy of 
Wisconsin was on a nationwide rampage 
rooting out Communists and their sup- 
porters among American citizens. Miller 
saw a parallel between the effects that the 
unwarranted accusations and mass 
hysteria of the Salem trials had on the 
lives of his characters and the ruinous ef- 
fect that the same type of hysteria had 
on those McCarthy named as 
Communists. 

While the play can be seen as a purely 
historical period piece, it is also a timely 
reminder of what devastation can occur 
in a society caught up in uncontrolled fear 
and rampant suspicion. 
bk al 
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ELLA, Northern Essex alumna, pauses with children at her day 
care center. (Front) Christopher Rooney, Andrew Brennan Woods, and Jeremiah 
Garland (Back) Matthew Webster, Emily Hampton, and Nicholas Comeau. , 


Teenagers create havoc 

The play centers around the marriage 
of John and Elizabeth Proctor and how 
it is affected by the manic accusations of 
witchcraft made by a group of teenage 
girls anxious to cover up their own wrong- 
doing. The girls, led by the seductive 
Abigail Williams, soon realize the power 
of the weapon they hold over the friy-hten- 
ed villagers and the havoc that results 
comprises the action of the play. 

Also relevant to today are Miller’s 
themes of a man being who he is and not 
who or what others may say he is, and the 
natural though not admirable tendency 
of people to lie and accuse others rather 
than take the blame for their own actions. 

Show plays Nov. 8, 9, 15, 16 
Performances are Nov. 8, 9 and 15, 16 
at 8 p.m. in the Top-Notch Theater on the 
third floor of the liberal arts building. 
Tickets, $1 for students and $2 for others, 
will be available only at the door. 


— Kim Pickard photo. 
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CRUCIBLE REHEARSAL, (Clockwise) George Dupree, Richard Lawless, Jim St. 
Onge, Randy Silverman, Donna De Rosa, Cyndi Rosa and Molly Willey surround 
Sheryl Shedd. Miller’s play dramatizes the tragedy created by mass hysteria. 
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Pianist opens creative arts series 


Kramer concert a smash 


by Bill Copeland 

Concert Pianist Michael Kramer per- 
formed before a standing room only 
crowd Sunday evening, Oct. 6, at the stu- 
dent center. 

His renditions of works by Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin and Liszt delighted an en- 
thusiastic audience of all ages. 

The opening composition was ‘‘Varia- 
tions Serieuses, Opus 54” by 
Mendelssohn. Commencing with a slow 
tempo, the piece entranced the listeners 
with its building crescendo. Utilizing a 
syncopation technique only mastered by 
truly gifted pianists, Kramer left no 
musical nuance untouched. His control 
over the tempo was masterful. 

Next, Kramer played three pieces by 
Chopin. “‘Ballade No. 2 in F Major, Op. 
38,” a beautiful piece for solo perfor- 
mance, demonstrated the artist’s incredi- 
ble control of tempo variables. The 
number reached rhapsodic heights before 
returning to the sombre mood of its 
beginning. The audience was under a 


ardella ... she’s a teacher, not 


by James P. MacCausland 

Corinne Sardella, Northern Essex Com- 
munity College alumna, is pictured here 
with her ‘‘students” in her “early 
childhood learning school,” operated from 
her home which is an attractive ranch- 
style, in Bradford. 

She provides a planned program of ac- 
tivities which seems to overlap as the day 
progresses, and includes such things as 
sculpting with dough, coloring, and 
“creating’’ with paste-ups. 

Although the students are all under 3, 
each learns the inevitable rules of 
classroom conduct and all willingly abide 
by them. Sardella’s low-key form of 
discipline, which is a reminder of the 
rules, is obviously effective. 

One senses a distinct air of good 
organization on entering the schoolroom, 
and the many forms of art that decorate 
the walls also provide uplifting air. As 
delightful as the schoolroom is, however, 
it must be even more delightful for these 
little people to experience “‘recess.’’ The 
classroom adjoins a well-equipped out- 
door play area, bordered by a farm where 
stray farm animals have been known to 
wander up the fence to exchange stares 
with the children. 

Sardella makes it clear that she is not 
a baby-sitter — she is a teacher. Lately, 
she proved her point. In keeping with the 
Halloween tradition, the students per- 
formed and sang a rendition of the ‘“‘The 


early childhood education program in 


musical spell and there wasn’t a restless 
twitch in the hall. 

“Berceuse, Op. 57,” Chopin’s lullaby 
piece, was delivered with an intense con- 
centration. Then the ‘Polonaise in F- 
Sharp Minor, Op. 44” commenced with 
rhapsodical intensity. The sounds were 
stunning. 


Liszt’s: “Sonata” played 
with virtuosity 

“Sonata in B Minor,” a turn of the cen- 
tury romantic piece, displayed Kramer’s 
virtuosity in depth. He commanded every 
note and overtone, and the music came 
to life like a quiet entrance into an emp- 
ty room, its presence surely to be felt. 

At the reception after the concert, 
which launched the creative arts series for 
this year, Kramer said he uses a relaxa- 
tion technique to prepare for his perfor- 
mances, “Without it, I’d have more dif- 
ficulty keeping myself together up there,” 
he said. 

The concert was magnificent. 


a babysitter 


Witch’s Brew” and in a very disciplined 
and entertaining manner (acting out the 
part of stirring a boiling pot). These lit- 
tle students learned their lesson well. 
A Northern Essex success story 
Corinne Sardella is one of many NECC 
success stories. She graduated from the 


1983. Prior to coming to Northern Essex, 
she had been out of school for a number 
of years. 

Although re-entering the world of 
academics can be traumatizing for a 
woman in her thirties, she said the facul- 
ty and students made it a comfortable ex- 
perience. She had great praise for all her 
NECC teachers. 

The assistance didn’t end when she 
graduated. After college, she was 
employed at a day care center. Sardella 
began to dislike being far away from her 
family for the long hours her career re- 
quired, and she decided the best way to 
manage her career and family was to 
operate her own day care center from her 
home. 

She proceeded to fill out all the 
necessary forms and obtain the proper 
permits. When it came time to fill her 
center with children, she turned to her old 
friends at NECC. 

They assisted her in recommending 
clients. Sardella appreciates the help, not 
only during her days as a student but in 
establishing her center. 


Campus news 


She enjoys. 


by Cathy Ward 

Whether skillfully maneuvering her car 
down a driveway that offers the challenge 
of an obstacle course; team-teaching col- 
lege students in a humanities class; or 
volleying a ball across the court in a fami- 
ly tennis match, Paula Boxer assistant 
professor of English at Northern Essex, 
consistently brings an abundance of 
energy, enthusiasm, and expertise to any 
endeavor. 

Easily recognized by her peppy walk, 
engaging smile, and snappy attire, Mrs. 
Boxer is a familiar figure at the college, 
-where she has taught for 17 years. In ad- 
dition to that humanities class, which she 
co-teaches with Colleague Linda Kraus, 
she also teaches English Comp I and II, 
and speech. 

Each class offers rewards 

Truly a dedicated teacher, she delights 
in pointing out the special rewards each 
of her classes offers. Referring to her 
humanities class, she fondly relates how 
she and Linda, having shared a personal 
friendship, and office for many years, are 
now able to bring together a ‘“‘meshing of 
their personalities in a more formal way.” 

Her speech class is a joy of a different 
variety. ‘‘It is almost therapeutic for a 
teacher,’’ she beams, ‘‘to quickly see a 
student improve and grow, from the 
awkwardness of that first speaking occa- 
sion, to the poise of the second or third.’’ 

Paula Boxer, dedicated teacher, is also 
Paula Boxer, dedicated wife and mother. 
That unusual driveway, encumbered by 
trees growing right up its center, is a uni- 
que feature of the Boxer home in Rye, 
N.H. “It requires some degree of trepida- 
tion and/or skill to exit,” she chuckles, 
“but, I am proud to say, there’s not one 
scratch on my car!”’ 


‘She remembers how she and 
her colleagues’....‘all ran classes 
simultaneously in the same 
room.’ 
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The Boxer home — and driveway — is 


shared with her husband, Stuart, and two 
daughters, Vivian, 14 and Nora, 11. 
Stuart, former psychology major in col- 
lege, whose interests turned to business, 
is now engaged in private investment. 
“His office,’ Paula says, “is any 
telephone!” Fortunately, the flexibility of 
his schedule, allows him quality time at 
home. : 

Vivian is in her first year at Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, and Nora is in the seventh 
grade at Rye Junior High School. ‘‘Both 
girls,” Mom proudly states, ‘‘are good 
students.’’ She lovingly comments on the 
excitement of seeing the girls growing, 
changing, and meeting new challenges. 

Their schedules provide a challenge for 
the family as well. Vivian doesn’t arrive 
home from school until 8:30 p.m., so 
“after-school” visiting for this close-knit 
family occurs twice each day: once, in the 
afternoon with Nora, and again, in the 
evening with Vivian. 

Moments together are very special for 
the Boxer family. That previously- 
mentioned tennis match is one example 
of their shared pleasures. It is also one of 
Paula’s great loves, one which she enjoys 
both with friends and family. Though her 
time is limited during the school year, she 
plays in the summer ‘“‘as often as I can 
— every day if possible!” 

Juggling responsibilities 

A busy lady, indeed, is Paula Boxer, 
and her many interests and responsibili- 
ties have only begun to surface here. It 
takes a special talent to successfully jug- 
gle the demands of a career and the 
responsibilities of home and family. 
Satisfaction from her profession and sup- 
port from her family surely help, but her 

‘proficiency truly reflects a lifetime of 
achievements and accomplishments, 
tallied up by this extraordinary person. 

Her teaching career at Northern Kssex 
began in the fall of 1968 when, about to 
embark on a marriage career as well, she 
was faced with the difficult decision of 
choosing between three exciting job of- 
fers. She had never taught at the college 
level before, nor had ever considered it. 
Her previous experience included 
teaching for one year at Briscoe Junior 
High in Beverly, and four years at 


Paula Boxer. - d 
Wakefield High School, Wakefield. The 
high school age students, especially 15 
year olds, were truly her favorite. 
However, this bride-to-be was very at- 
tracted to the flexibility of a college 
schedule, and to the proximity of Nor- 
thern Essex to her new home. The choice 
was made; obviously, a good one, not on- 
ly for her, but for all the recipients of her 
teaching expertise. 

To be an architect once a dream 

One might guess that her desire to 
teach originated during her early years of 
schooling. ‘‘Not so,” she states, “In my 
freshman year at Deering High School in 
Portland, Maine, I was determined to go 
to MIT and become an architect!’’ By her 
junior year, however, she reconsidered 


_this career decision with math being the 


determining factor. Her excellence, it 
seems, veered in other directions. 

The possibility of a teaching career 
developed while choosing a major in col- 
lege. English literature was her first 
choice, but her practical side prompted 
her to take a minimum number of secon- 
dary school education courses so that she 
could emerge with a minor in secondary 
education. Her desire to teach evolved, 
however, from more than just that prac- 
tical choice. All during her high school 
and college years, she worked with 
children, not only as a summer camp 
counselor, but as a trainer of counselors. 
She also tutored in high school. ‘‘But it 
wasn’t until my senior year in college,” 
she reminisces, ‘‘when I was doing my 
student teaching, that I realized I truly 
loved teaching.” 

Recalling her own school days, Paula’s 
tales reflect some familiar early classroom 
experiences. She too vividly remembers 
a book entitled, We Live on a Farm. She 
received this as a parting gift from her 
principal, upon completion of her 
kindergartern year in Brighton. ‘‘This 
book was and is, she delcares, ‘‘a hokey, 
repetitive, silly basal reader of the ‘Dick 
and Jane’ variety.’’ She quotes a 
memorable ‘‘Trot, trot, trot,” and ‘‘See 
Shep run,” as she recites passages from 
its pages. 

Unfortunately, Paula’s mother 
discovered the book in an attic cleaning 
spree many years later. It has since 
become a ‘“‘treasure ...?’’ of the Boxer 
family. Somehow, Paula’s younger 
daughter “latched onto it and taught 
herself to read with it!’’ Though Paula is 
an avid reader, this book cannot take the 
credit. 

She also has strong memories of her 
third-grade teacher in Portland, Maine, 
where her family moved when she was 8. 
This teacher conducted her class with an 
“air of rigid competition.’ ‘‘Seats were 
changed once a week,’’ Paula recalls, 
“based on grade point average. Poor 
students sat near the window, and superb 
students in the first row, near the door.” 
No need to guess where Paula Boxer sat! 
She remembers that year, however, as a 
lesson in so many ‘‘don’ts’’ of education 
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“..don’ts involving wounded psyches.’’ 
All of her students now can reap the 
benefits from that lesson. 


Enters college, becomes 
Jackson girl 

Upon graduating, from high school in 
Portland, Paula entered Jackson College, 
the women’s college at Tufts University. 
Being a ‘‘Jackson Girl”’ carried with it a 
well-deserved sense of pride. Jackson’s 
entrance requirements were quite high. 
Her schooling at Jackson College also 
provided her with inspiration in the form 
of a role model. Students here might 
recognize the name, Sylvan Barnet, as the 
editor of a textbook. Paula remembers 
him as a “wonderful, wonderful teacher, 
one who has been a considerable inspira- 
tion to me.” : 

Graduate studies were pursued in the 
English department of Boston Universi- 
ty where, armed with an assistantship, 
she earned her master’s degree in British 
literature, all in the space of one year. 
With her first job assignment at Briscoe 
Junior High, her teaching career was now 
underway! 


Begins teaching in Beverly 

“The Briscoe Building,’’ Paula recalls, 
“‘was celebrating its 99th year in the 
history of education in Beverly.’’ She 
laughingly remembers the frequent fire 
drills because of the old wooden floors. 
The building was eventually abandoned 
by the Beverly School system, and, 
curiously enough, became the first 
building of the North Shore Community 
College. Though college teaching was yet 
to come in the life of Paula Boxer, 
perhaps it always was in the ‘‘overall 
scheme of things.” 

From Briscoe Junior High, she went on 
to teach for four years at Wakefield High 
School. It was at this point that Paula, 
determined to try something other than 
teaching, began sending out resumes to 
educational television companies, and to 
education-related places in areas such as 
New York City. It was also at this time 
that she met Stuart, y--nd herself engag- 
ed in a whirlwind cou<ship, and 
discovered that ‘‘everything in my life 
was going to be different, and — all at 
once!’’ She learned of openings in the 
English department of Northern Essex 
from Jack Wysong, teacher here, who 
thought that maybe the bride-to-be might 
be interested. She was, and the rest is 
history. 


Joins Northern Essex faculty 

Speaking of history, Paula vividly 
recalls the original Northern Essex 
building in Bradford. She taught two 
classes in that building and two classes 
in the basement of the Greek Orthodox 
Community Center. She remembers how 
she and her colleagues, Roland Kimball, 
Ellie Hope (McCarthy), and Mary Whit- 
tle (familiar names all, at Northern 
Essex), all ran classes simultaneously, in 
the same room! 


person to person contact 
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Her memory also flashes back to the 
college’s next home, the old Haverhill 
High School on Summer Street. She 
misses the office setup for the teachers; 
a sort of communal sharing of space and 
desks in two large classrooms.‘‘A great 
way to get to know both faculty and 
students,” she declares, ‘‘though not so 
great for quiet desk work.”’ 

A time to know the students 

Her office is adorned with colorful 
posters of classic movies (the decorative 
touch of office-mate Linda Kraus, whom 
Paula describes as ‘‘our resident film ex- 
pert’’). It is here that students may find 
Paula Boxer during office hours. ‘‘One of 
the special things about teaching at Nor- 
thern Essex,” she says, “is that it allows 
for time and attention to get to know the 
students. It has preserved that quality 
over the years.”’ 

She feels fortunate, also to be in con- 
tact with such a varied student base, 
where ages range from 18 year old’s to 
people in their 70’s. “It provides a 
challenge to teach,” she says, adding that 
“the institution applies very little 
pressure on its instructors, except, of 
course, to be a good teacher.” 

Extensive committee work 

In addition to her teaching duties, 
Paula has served extensively on a number 
of school committees. She was chairper- 
son for the committee that developed a 
course entitled Guided Writing, forerun- 
ner to the basic writing course. More 
recently, she has gathered promotional 
material for literature course handouts, 
distributed for student consumption. She 
has been particularly active for the past 
several years as chairman of the 
humanities review committee. This com- 
mittee developed and presented the in- 
troduction to humanities courses, and has 
followed that course from “birth to 
maturity and its ongoing function on 
campus.” Both the committee and the 


’ course have been a gratifying experience 


for Mrs. Boxer. 

“The course has met a need here on 
campus,” she says, “especially for career- 
oriented students, locked into rigid 
schedules, leaving little room for elec- 
tives. It’s a way of sparking some interest 
ip literature, arts, and philosophy.”’ Over 
th. years she has served on several 
colleg:-wide committees pertaining to ad- 
visemene: and student academic affairs. 
Currently, -he is about to serve on a 
college-wide aa.isement assessment com- 
mittee. She is als. involved in the com- 
position award comn::ttee. ‘‘A real treat 


’ — I get to read the besi!”’ 


With all the contributions she uac made 
thus far, there are still many goals and 
dreams ‘‘yet to be fulfilled’ within her 
busy career. She would love to ‘strike 
upon some perfect approach to teaching 
composition that really works for an en- 
tire classroom of students simultaneous- 
ly.” She would also like to pursue work- 
ing on some additional humanities 

continued on page 18 
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by Mary Ann Grabowski 

Whether you are a faculty member 
planning a class with a creative presen- 
tation, a student involved in an indepen- 
dent research project or a student having 
difficulty in reading comprehension, 
writing or math there is an abundance of 
help just waiting for you at the Harold 
Bentley Library, formerly called the lear- 
ning resource center. 

Dr. David B. Kelley, chairman of the 
division of instructional development, is 
in charge of seeing to it that any student, 
faculty member or person with a desire 
to become a student will receive all 
necessary assistance. The goal of instruc- 
tional development is to support students 
in all academic endeavors at the college. 

Kelley says he is proud of the resources 


DR. DAVID B. KELLEY, chairman of 
the division of instructional development. 
Maria Manzi photo 


Flythe goes to Scotland - 


by Ellen Hayes 

Faith Flythe, behavioral science pro- 
fessor, spent three and a half weeks last 
summer in Scotland studying Scottish 
society at the University of Edinburgh. 
She took classes in history, art, literature 
and architecture, and anticipates what 
she learned will be useful in her classes. 

Flythe stayed with a Scot family, lear- 
ning about the Scots through that 
experience. 

In her spare time, she visited many 
historical sites, enjoying the green hilly 
land. She found that because there are so 
many sheep in Scotland, wool sweaters 
are much cheaper than in America. 


Her main goal in Scotland was to look 
up her late great-grandfather’s grave. 


A highlight of her trip was the Edin- 
burgh Fair which lasted for three weeks. 
She says, “It is a great cultural festival. 
There are thousands of events, plays, art 
and street shows.” 

She saw a Japanese production of 
Macbeth, a Moscow circus and a variety 
of American theater groups. Also she saw 
the bagpipe players at Mary Queen of 
Scots castle, located on top an extinct 
volcano. 
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Campus news 


BLOODMOB Oct. 16 brings only 65 pints of blood. The Red Cross say here 8 


at library 


available at the library. The library pro- 
vides both technical and public services. 
Most of the internal library services are 
computer-aided, assisting research. The 
staff not only helps the student in finding 
necessary research material, but also 
teaches the student how to use the 
library. An inter-library loan service is 
available when requested materials are 
not available at NECC. Books are loan- 
ed through all other Massachusetts state 
colleges and through the NECCUM Con- 
sortium with many private colleges in the 
state. 
Support center offers variety of services 
The academic support center houses 
the math, writing and reading labs. Here 
students come to develop and build on 
basic skills in math, writing and reading 
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tional media. — File photo. 


She went to see the Glen Livet 
Fireworks which were spectacular and 
outdid the Fourth of July fireworks in 
Boston,’’ she says. The displays didn’t 
begin unti! 10 p.m. because it is still light 
in Scotland until then. 

Flythe toured the homes of literary 
giants Sir Walter Scott, Robert Burns 
and Robert Louis Stevenson. 

She says she was overwhelmed by how 
good the bus transportation was. Prices 
were less; pantyhose cost only 35 pence. 


She’s covered the territory 


Travel is not new to Flythe who was 
born down under in Australia. She movy- 
ed to Richmond, Virginia, when she was 
only 1. Later her family spent a year in 
Australia, where she attended first grade 
in an old-fashioned school house where 
slates were used. On that trip she spent 
time in England, Naples, Pompeii, Egypt, 
Saudia Arabia and India. Since then she 
has visited Mexico and Canada. 


It is little wonder one of the courses 
Flythe teaches is cultural anthropology. 
“T think the reason I chose to study 
cultures in college was because of all the 
traveling I have done,”’ she claims. 
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been a 20 percent drop in blood donations in New England. — Fred Samia photo. 
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ALAN FOUCAULT, director of instruc- 


INDA HUMMEL-SHEA, coordinator 


of the Bentley Library. Her work includes 
all purchase of books and equipment. 

— File photo. 
comprehension at NO CHARGE to the 
student. 

The assessment center, also free, will 
assess the above skills for you BEFORE 
you enter college, and make recommen- 
dations as to courses and weak or strong 
areas of your educational background. 

Media center aids instruction 

The instructional media center has 
facilities to produce videotapes, slide 
shows and other materials. Its tv unit 
records off-air programs and plays them 
back over a campus-wide closed-circuit 
system. Original tapes are made both on 
location and in its color studio. The col- 
lege is also on point of origin of 
Haverhill’s cable-tv system. 

The center has tv computer-aided in- 
struction, which is an interactive video 
allowing the student to view text, 
diagrams, graphs etc., on the screen and 
ask and answer questions as a learning 
device to his class. 

Kelley feels the library is “unique.” 
Many colleges are modeling their libraries 
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FAITH FLYTHE, behaviorial science teacher. 
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JIM ORTIZ, director of the academic 


support center. — File photo. 


after NECC because everyone is put 
together in one central location to assist 
the student. s 

All staff and faculty work together to 
be extremely creative and innovative. 

Kelley hopes to eventually become in- 
dependent of the federal government by 
not having to rely on the $500,000 in 
grants it receives annually. 

The library is an absolute goldmine of 
educational wealth. It can help young, 
old, English and non-English speaking, 
superbly intelligent, learning disabled, 
handicapped and even high school 
students. 

Peer tutoring can give a student 
assistance in a regular class in which 
he/she is having some difficulty. This is 
a very successful program, offered on a 
financial sliding scale, and also provides 
employment for students who excel in 
some subjects. 

No appointments are necessary in the 
academic support program. Students are 
encouraged to make use of the assistance - 
available. 


— File photo. 


No microwave at cafe 


by Kimberly Harding 

Assisting Joe Hickey in the manage- 
ment of the cafeteria at Northern Essex 
is Ron Buccini, who supervises a staff of 
one head chef and 20 workers daily. 

The cafeteria is operated by the Essex 
Catering Company, a privately-owned 
business contracted with the college to 
provide the food service for the campus 
community. 

Asked what his response was to last 
week’s inquiring reporter column (feed- 
back) about opinions about the food serv- 
ed at the cafeteria, Buccini says, 
“Students who feel prices are too high are 
accustomed to high school meals which 
are government subsidized.” 

He does not believe the food is overpric- 
ed. “‘We try to please our customers,” he 
adds. “If anyone has a gripe, they should 
feel free to consult the cooks.” 


Cafe doesn’t microwave 
Commenting on the student opinion 
that too much of what is offered is micro- 
waved, Buccini says the cafeteria does 
not even have a microwave. 
The cafeteria at Northern Essex offers 
two choices of hot meals daily, as well as 
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CAFETERIA MANAGER Joe Hickey. 
— Jeff Jones photo. 
salad, soup and dessert bars. In addition, 
eight different sandwiches are served as 
well as ‘‘choose your own ingredients” 
sandwich special daily. Breakfast offers 
a variety of the usual bacon, eggs, 
sausage, rolls, bagels, fruit and fruit juice. 
Essex Catering also prepares food for 
the many campus and community func- 
tions at the college, catering whole meals, 
receptions and other parties. 
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HAROLD BENTLEY LIBRARY has new sign that lights up at night. 
Fred Samia photo. 


New designs for learning 
at NECC reading center 


Editor’s note: The story about Patty 
McDermott appeared in the last issue of 
the Observer mixed together with an 
announcement of a free self-improvement 
group for women. We apologize to McDer- 


mott and the resource center. The reading 


center story is reprinted here. The self- 
improvement group meets Fridays in the 
conference room, 125. For more informa- 
tion about the sessions, contact Connie 
‘Christmas or Shelly Leavitt, health 
resource center. 


by Jim Barr 
Students enrolled in the reading 
strategies course this fall are working 
with a new micro-computer system 
designed specifically for the program. 
Reading Center Coordinator Patty 


ed segment of the course. ‘‘The students 
become more well-grounded in the 
material and at the same time become 
familiar with computer operation,’’ she 
says. 
McDermott goes to Newport, 
Washington, Dublin 

The program was presented by McDer- 
mott to the National Educational Oppor- 
tunity Program (NEOP) conference in 
Newport, R.I. last March, as well as a Na- 
tional Computer Conference in 
Washington, D.C. in April, and, by 
special invitation, at the 4th Annual 
European Reading Conference held at St. 
Patrick’s College in Dublin, Ireland in Ju- 
ly. “All of these people found the program 
to their liking and expressed much in- 
terest in it,” McDermott commented on 
the response. 


‘The program was presented by McDermott to the National 
Educational Opportunity Program (NEOP) conference in 


Newport, R.I. last March.’ 


McDermott worked in collaboration with 
micro-computer personnel members 
Chuck Lombardo and Carol Svenconis to 
design a program that would provide the 
students with a hands-on tool for a bet- 
ter understanding of the materic] 
presented in class. 

McDermott started working on the pro- 
gram last fall, when she was taught by 
Lombardo and Svenconis how to use the 
PASS authoring system, enabling her to 
assist in the development of a computeriz- 


Before the new reading strategies pro- 
gram, students learned the material 
through a system of handouts and 
assignments. This system was flawed in 
that students could shy away from such 
things as classroom discussion and ex- 
planation, thus not learning all that could 
possibly be learned from the course. The 
new system places students in a one-on- 
one situation with a computer terminal, 
requiring an individual response — hence, 
better learning. 


Brown bag series weekly speaker 


The brown bag seminar series, spon- 
sored by the office for students with 
disabilities, features speakers each week 
(Friday) at 12:15 to 12:55 at the student 
center conference room. The next of the 
sessions will be a brief introduction to 
conversational sign language by Sherri 
Anderson Oct. 25. Anderson, an inter- 
preter for the OSD, is former coordinator 
for the college’s interpreter training 
program. 


MEXICAN GIFTS—Fine imported 
Mexican gifts from former 
wholesaler. Etched glass/brass boxes, 
stone/brass boxes, and onyx 


collectibles, vases, jewelry, etc. Cal Mel 
or Marsha for appointment. 2 
372-5076 
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JAN SCHEERER, academic support 
center, talks about identifying learning 
disabilities at the brown bag Friday 


seminar series Oct. 18. 
— Mary Baum photo. 


Students must present a Northern 
Essex identification card to borrow 
library books. If a student has no 
identification card, he or she may use a 
computer printout schedule until the card 
is issued. 

Students may borrow up to five books 
within a subject area and up to eight 
books in all at one time. A student with 
the maximum number of books borrow- 
ed may not borrow additional books un- 
til some are returned. 

A student has a two-week grace period 
when a book becomes overdue. After two 
weeks, library personnel send an overdue 
notice. Failure to respond to an overdue 
notice will result in the suspension of a 
student’s grades and/or transcripts, and 
the possible cancellation of a student’s 
registration for the following semester. 

‘A student who is unable to locate a 
book on the shelf should ask for 
assistance at the circulation desk. If the 
book is not on the shelf and has been out 
for at least two weeks, charged to another 
patron, the library will recall the book and 
notify the student when the book is 
returned. The library will hold the book 
for one week for the student. 

The following sources are non- 
circulating and must be used within the 


PATRICIA McDERMOTT, reading strategies professor. Fred Samia photo. 


Nizam is his 


by Diana Deaven 


Name: Nizam Ali. 

Native Country: Trinidad. 

Languages Spoken: English. 

Academic Major: Computer maintenance. 

What I Like Best About Living In The 
USA: Nizam says there is more oppor- 
tunity to do a great deal of things, and 
a much wider range of educational choices 
for people of all ages. In Trinidad, there 
are fewer choices for one’s education. 

Future Goals: ‘“‘To become my own 
boss! This is the most important goal to 
strive for.” 

Family: At this time, Nizam is single 
with no children. He has one brother who 
lives with him in the states, and the rest 
of his family is in Trinidad. 

What Brought Me Here, To The USA 
And Tc NECC: Nizam says that he made 
his decision to come to America during 
the period of recession in Trinidad. Both 
new and old companies were closing, even 
the airline where he was employed. It was 
then he realized that no job was stable 
and he should go to America to study and 
find a good job. ; 

He chose to study computers because 


contact Ruth Hooten, ext. 128. 


Grace period for book return is only two weeks 


library: reference books, periodicals, 
newspapers, indexes and microfilm. 

The library staff encourages all Nor- 
thern Sssex students to come into the 
library frequently for their academic or 
leisure interests. Library personnel are 
there to assist them with their research 
and are happy to be of service to them. 

The library will offer three levels of in- 
structional assistance, this year. 

The level one format will be a general 
15-minute tour to acquaint patrons with 
the staff as well as basic library tools. 

Also available will be a 45-minute tour 
to demonstrate the techniques of using 
basic research tools and to introduce the 
student to the skills he must acquire to 
use the library. this tour will include ex- 
planations of the card catalog, the 
Library of Congress classification 
system, the periodical index, general and 
specialized indexes and microfilm. 

A second 45-minute tour will provide 
the student with subject search strategies 
in specific areas. 

Tapes on library available 

The library has a slide tape presenta- 
tion about its facilities. The tape is 
available to instructors. 

For library instruction information, 


own boss 


they were becoming such a strong force 
in Trinidad, and jobs seemed promising. 
A friend of Nizam’s brother had attend- 
ed NECC and recommended it to him. 
Having been out of school for some time, 
Nizam was pleased at how easy it was for 
him to adjust to the learning-classroom 
environment, and took advantage of the 
personal attention here at NECC. 

Hobbies: Nizam enjoys meeting new 
people and exchanging thoughts and 
ideas. 

How To Say “Hi” In My Native 
Language: “Hi.” 


HELP WANTED: PART- 
TIME position available for 
college student to represent|- 
travel company on campus. 
Earn commission, free travel 
and work experience. Contact: 
Beachcomber Tours, Inc. 1325 
Millersport Highway, 
Williamsville, New York 14221 
(716) 632-3723 
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Trustee Karin Frank serves also as student senator 


she possesses the same set of hopes and 
fears of average students everywhere. 
When she graduated from Salem High 
School, she was offered an academic 
scholarship from Boston University 
which she passed up. “.. . I wasn’t ready 
to start college right away. I need to ex- 
plore to find out where my interests lie, 
and that’s why I got involved in the stu- 
dent senate. I want to try a lot of different 
things to find out where I’m supposed to 
be — what I’m supposed to do. I used to 
be afraid of exploring new territory — 
afraid of losing. The fear of defeat kept 
me from trying. I have tried to overcome 
that fear, and decided if you don’t try 
you'll never find out if you win or lose. 


‘People must be aware that 


nothing is ever handed to them — 


— they need to go out and see 
what is available.’ 


I think students everywhere need to 
take the time to explore and search to find 
what is best for them. People must be 
made aware that nothing is ever handed 
to them — they need to go out and see 
what is available.” 

Frank feels NECC provides the oppor- 
tunity for exploring, and in addition she 
likes the convenience of a school for com- 
muters. You can come here, attend 
courses and leave to do your work or go 


JAN SULLIVAN CURTIS, assistant director at coop. 


NK. 
— Gloria Buckley photo. 
and do whatever you want. It’s possible 
to have a job and still obtain a degree 
because of the flexibility of school 
courses. ‘‘My life is not strictly college, 
and I like that — I can work college into 
my life.”’ 
Elected to student senate 
In deciding to run for the senate Frank 


Fred Samia photo. 


Sullivan-Curtis helps students 
who need jobs and credits 


»y Jeffrey G. Jones 

One of the nicer things in this world is 
to meet a person who gives you a warm 
smile, and all the good will they have to 
offer. 

Jan Sullivan-Curtis, assistant director 
for cooperative education, is one of those 
people. 

She came to NECC after leaving her 
position as residents director at the 
University of Massachusetts. During her 
junior year, while earning a bachelor’s 
degree in psychology at the University of 
New Hampshire, she began working as a 
resident assistant and was responsible for 
the supervision of a college dormitory as 
well as the student staff, policy develop- 
ment and discipline. 

After completing her undergraduate 
work at UNH, she went on to earn a 
master’s in education and counseling 
guidance at Plymouth State College. 

While attending classes there part- 
time, she worked full-time as resident 
director, organizing a number of 
workshops designed to assist students in 
adjusting to living in the college 
environment. 

These workshops dealt with such topics 
as birth control, venereal disease, anti- 
racism, anti-sexism and career counsel- 


ing. She also conducted a workshop for 
adult children of alcoholic parents, help- 
ing students deal with emotional pro- 
blems caused by parents who abuse 
alcohol. 


In addition to this, she was the super- 
visor of the resident assistants. 

“It’s rewarding to see a new student 
change and grow,” Sullivan-Curtis says. 

After obtaining her degree at 
Plymouth, she worked full-time at the 
University of Massachusetts as a resi- 
dent director. Along with this position, 
she served as programing assistant, 
where she and.two of her collegues coor- 
dinated programs for over 5,200 students. 

These programs included resident 
assistant training and leadership. She 
also responded to medical and other 
emergencies. 

Sullivan-Curtis is currently working at 
NECC as assistant director for 
cooperative educaiton. 

While assisting students in finding jobs 
that will allow them to earn college credit, 
she is also preparing a slide presentation 
to enable students in understanding the 
benefits of cooperative education. She will 
also be contacting employers about utiliz- 
ing the program. ” 


learned some interesting facts about the 
organization. The group is composed of 
15 members elected by the student 
government association to represent 
them. For approximately 20 years, the 
student senate was known as the “‘stu- 
dent council,’’ with its members elected 
“at large.’”’ In 1984 however, the constitu- 
tion was revised and renamed the “‘stu- 
dent senate.” The revisions provide for 
student representation from specific ma- 
jor academic areas. Some areas have been 
combined so that there will be a represen- 
tative for approximately every 200 
students. 

Among the many interests served by 
the student senate for the student 
government association are the oppor- 
tunities to enhance understanding among 
the students, faculty and the administra- 
tion of the college. (On enrollment at 
NECC together with payment of the stu- 
dent activity fee, one is automatically a 
member of the student government 
association.) 

All students are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the affairs of student life at 
NECC, and student senate meetings will 
be open to anyone interested in attending. 
Notice of time and place will be posted in 
strategic locations around the campus. 
All are welcome to come and see their 
representatives at work for them. 

As the only student member of the 
board of trustees, Frank will act as liaison 
between the board and the student 
government association. She will be 
following in the footsteps of student 


representatives who have distinguished 
themselves during their tenure with the 
board. 

Previous student “‘reps’’ on the board 
of trustees were Achilleus Tsantarliotis 
who served from December of 1981 to 
September of 1982; Michelle Gomes, 
September, 1982, to September, 1983; 
Brenda Tyson, October, 1983 to October, 
1984; and most recently, Marie Sirois who 
served in 1984 until her graduation in 
June, 1985. 

Frank faces challenge 

Although Frank is a natural beauty and 


- has an impressive scholastic background, 


she possesses other qualities as well — an 
unassuming manner and natural ease, 
which seems to make her a composite of 
the ‘‘ideal student.” 


‘Some areas have been com- 
bined so there will be a 
representative for approx- 
imately every 200 students’ 


She will surely need to call on all her 
resources in attempting to fill the shoes 


' of her most recent predecessor, Marie 


Sirois. (Marie was the recipient of the 


President’s Award at graduation, one of 
the highest honors at the college.) On 
meeting Frank, however, one gets the im- 
pression she will have no difficulty ad- 
justing to her new positions, and fulfill- 
ing the commitment she has made. 


Alex Lawn uses outstation 
to help find student jobs 


by Donna Peglow 

Alex Lawn, employment interviewer 
for the state employment office, is 
outstationed at the co-op office here at 
Northern Essex. 

Lawn’s position at NECC was 
previously held by Bill Linnehan, ‘‘a well- 
liked guy,’”’ Lawn says. 

In answer to what his position 
consisted of, Lawn says, ‘‘We assist 
students and non-students who desire 
either full or part-time employment with 
job placements.” Jobs available include 
regular jobs as well as professional ones. 


Gets job orders from state 
employment office 

The jobs offered to the students are ob- 
tained through direct referrrals. ‘‘I have 
access to job orders from the state 
employment office and the college has to 
take its own job orders,” he says. 

The program teaches an individual the 
techniques of finding a job in the field of 
his choice. ‘“‘I’d be very surprised if 
someone couldn’t find a job,’’ Lawn said. 

Records are kept of all people who 
apply for jobs. Lawn says the work he has 
involves a lot of telephoning. He is con- 
stantly in touch with employers and job 
applicant. 

Any~student wishing to apply for 
employment may do so by an appoint- 
ment or simply dropping by Lawn’s office 
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ALEX LAWN, state employment 
representation at NECC. 

Jeff Jones photo. 
at the student center. 

Lawn, a graduate of the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, holds a 
bachelor of arts degree in English. He and 
his wife reside in Haverhill with their 
three children. 

Being a newcomer to NECC, Lawn 
hopes ‘‘to get to know more students and 
faculty. I like people and like working 
with people,’’ he says. 


NECC offers minority nursing program 


by Diana Deaven 

Brand new at Northern Essex is a pro- 
gram for minority students who want to 
be nurses. 

Funded by grant monies secured 
through a proposal made by Dr. Dolores 
Haritos, director of the nursing program 
at the college, the plan offers a unique ap- 
proach as it reaches into the high schools. 

There, minority students will be iden- 
tified and given support. The grant is 
geared to promoting faculty sensitivity 
to the scope and depth of minority needs. 
Seminars for teachers during the 
academic year will cover cultural dif- 


ferences, support systems and innovative 
teaching strategies. 

Students will be provided with a basic 
orientation and introduction to nursing. 
At the same time, they will be given 
enrichment courses. 

The three year program will teach basic 

. Skills required to succeed in college. Some 
of these courses are geared toward math 
and science. A college atmosphere will be 
simulated. 

Haritos anticipates getting a sufficient 
number of minority students prepared for 
nursing and following them through un- 
til they graduate. 


LR 


“Tt looks good to an employer when he 
sees a prospective employee has work ex- 
perience through cooperative education,”’ 
she says. 

While all good things must come to an 
end, so will her position at NECC, with 
the return of former Assistant Director 


Doug Wilkinson, sometime in February. 
She plans to continue her education and 

pursue her goal to become dean of 

students at U.N.H. - 


' Jan is 27, married, and lives in 
Seabrook, N.H. 
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Charest juggles time in 


by Deborah Krantz 

To look at her you would never know 
that Betsy Charest is a juggler. This at- 
tractive young woman with sparkling 
eyes and beautiful long brown hair jug- 
gles not in the usual sense, but her days 
and nights are filled with so many ac- 
tivities that juggling her time against her 
priorities is the key to how she manages 
to accomplish so much in 24 hours. 

By day, during the week Charest is the 
new full-time secretary in the cooperative 
education office. For almost 40 hours a 
week, she is the first cog in the wheel of 
the machinery that ultimately matches a 
student seeking work with an employer 
seeking help. 

She types, fields phone calls, handles 
messages for others in the office, and 
deals with both students and employers. 
In addition to her regular secretarial 
duties in this busy office tucked away in 
a corridor off the tile lounge, Charest also 
supervises two work-study students and 
a non-student volunteer who handle some 
of the office work overflow. 

Full circle of duties 

“It’s a good thing this chair swivels 360 
degrees,’’ she says smiling and twisting 
her desk chair, “‘because I have a full cir- 
cle of duties here.”’ 


‘It’s a good thing because this 
chair swivels 360 degrees 
because I have a full circle of 
duties here.’ 


And that’s just her work day. After 
hours her life is equally as fast-paced. 
Two evenings a week she takes a ceramics 
class and three other nights she can be 
found hostessing at a new restaurant 
owned by her fiance’s uncle, ‘‘LeVen- 
dome”’ in Salem, N.H. 

Friday nights and Saturdays are 
scheduled as ‘‘personal time, so my fiance 
and I can catch up,” she says. Her fiance 
has a master’s degree in engineering from 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Northern Essex graduate 
has two degrees 

This 24 year old is a lifelong resident 
of North Andover and a 1984 graduate 
of NECC. She has degrees from the ex- 
ecutive secretarial, and administrative 
assistant programs. She was also award- 
ed an honors certificate in office skills. 
While she was a student here she took co- 
op I and II to which she attributes much 
of her. post-graduate success in the 
secretarial field. 

Before coming here to work, she was 
employed in Worcester and West Boxford 
and then did temporary work out of 
Methuen. 

Charest radiates enthusiasm as she 
talks about her new job. She would like 
to “communicate just how vitally impor- 
tant the cooperative education program 
is to the student at NECC,”’ she says. She 
feels that more students could be taking 
advantage of the program that can match 
their educational background and occupa- 
tional interests to employment now that 
will serve as the much needed ‘‘job ex- 
perience” that employers look for at post- 
graduation interviews. 

Education a gift 
not to be taken lightly 

This perceptive lady feels very strong- 
ly about the value of education. She sees 


- it as a chance to recognize and improve 


upon one’s own worth. She explains, “‘if 
someone offered you $100,000 would you 
turn them down? In a sense, education is 
like someone offering you the skills to 
earn three times that much.’ Education 
to Charest is almost a gift to the student 
and shouldn’t be taken lightly. 

Her own personal goals support her 
beliefs. She vows to try “always to im- 
prove myself. I am not one to sit back and 
let life pass me by,” she says. Maintain- 
ing a positive attitude is important 
because, “‘positive things happen to you.” 

The phone rings again, a student ar- 
rives, messages and schedules are 
discussed with a co-worker. 

All are handled with competent cheer- 
fulness. The co-op program has hired its 
own success story in Betsy Charest. Stop 
in and see what she and the program can 
do for you. 


Fice, Belmont, Arnold recognized 


Citation recipients named 


President John R. Dimitry has an- 
nounced the members of the college com- 
munity who have-been chosen to receive 
either the Commonwealth Citation for 
Outstanding Performance Award or a 
Certificate of Recognition. 


This year the three Citation recipients 
are: Elizabeth Arnold, who has been 
nominated by the college to receive the 
Mannuel Carballo Governor’s Award; 
Patricia Belmont and Edward Fice. The 
Citation, the Certificates and the Gover- 
nor’s Award are part of the 
Massachusetts Performance Recognition 
Program. The program was instituted by 
Gov. Michael Dukakis to honor 
employees of the Commonwealth who ex- 


emplify innovation, creativity and 
dedication. 

Arnold is a professor in the English 
department and adviser to the Observer, 
college newspaper. Fice heads the 
graphics department and Belmont is in 
charge of assessment at the academic 
support center. 

The seven-member committee in- 
cluding Kathy Gallagher, Chair, Sandra 
DeVellis, Joyce Driscoll, Chet Hawrylciw, 
Vicky Michaud, Nancy Nickerson and 
Marty Rodweller reviewed a total of 19 
nominations. 

Certificates of Recognition go to 16 

The award recipients, as well as 
members of the college community listed 
below, will receive Certificates of Recogni- 


Foundation has benefit dance 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Foundation will sponsor its annual 
benefit dance, with the college, Saturday 
Dec. 7 at the student center. 

The social hour begins at 6 p.m. and 
dinner is at 7 p.m. Dancing will be from 
8:30 to 12:30 to the music of the Stan 
Bednarz Dance Band. Dress is semi- 
formal. 

Tables are reserved for groups of 8, 12 
and up. Tickets are limited. To make 
reservations, contact Rose Paolino, public 
information office, or Prof. Don Conway, 
foreign languages department. 

Patrons are invited to contribute. 
The Foundation 

The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Foundation was incorporated in 1972 
to aid and participate in the development 
and improvement of Northern Essex 
Community College. 


The Foundation awards four $300 
scholarships each year to qualifying 
students at the college and has given 
awards to the fine arts department, a 
noterack for student communication, an 
oversized bulletin board for the student 
center, a stage skirt for formal presenta- 
tion, as well as other gifts and grants — 
and has sponsored cultural and educa- 
tional events at the college. 

Won't you become a Friend of Northern 
Essex Community College? The goal of 
the Foundation is to grow and develop in- 
to a truly significant contributor to the 
education and cultural life of the college. 
Your understanding of and commitment 
to Northern Essex will help the Founda- 
tion meet this goal. 

We look forward to sharing the 
development of the foundation with you. 
Your membership is tax deductible. 
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BETSY CHAREST, secretary, office of cooperative education. 


tion: Mary DiGiovanni, Edward Dul, 
Bonnie Flythe, Sandra Fotinos, John 
Guarino, Sylvia Hallsworth, Dorothy 
Holmes, William Huston, Sandra 
Lambert, Anne Laszlo, Elaine Mawhin- 
ney, Richard Pastor, Robert Paul, Mary 
Prunty, Wendy Shaffer and Judy Tye. 


Northern Essex is allowed a maximum 
of three award nominations for the cur- 
rent year. To be eligible, employees must 
have been in state service for at least two 
years, unless they hold positions ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

Individuals are nominated by super- 
visors, peers, professional colleagues or 
others familiar with their work. 

Last year’s recipients were Olga 


RETURN TO: 


Membership Chairman 
N.E.C.C. Foundation, Inc. 
100 Elliot Street 
Haverhill, MA 01830 


Fred Samia photo. 


Williams, business division; Dr. Eugene 
Connolly, professor in the English depart- 
ment; and Dr. Dolores Haritos, director 
_of nursing. Williams was also nominated 
for the Carballo award. 
Awards presented in Boston 
Recipients of the Carballo are recom- 
mended among nominees by a ten person 
committee comprised of the Speaker of 
the House, President of the Senate, and 
appointees from business, labor, com- 
munity groups, academia and the media. 
Awards will be presented at the second 
annual ‘‘Pride in Performance” awards 
dinner Dec. 10 at the Boston Park Plaza 
Hotel. 
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Editorial 


The first drop-outs 


by Paul Heffernan : 

It happens every semester about this 
time. That familiar face you saw every 
MWF at 9 a.m. is no longer there. The 
classroom where you once had difficulty 
finding a seat is no longer crowded. 

These are the first casualties of the 
semester, the first “‘drop-outs.’’ Many 
simply disappear without a word, 
swallowed up by that big world out there 
beyond 495, never to be seen again. 
Others begin to cut class; first a day per 
week, then two days, and then, they too 
are gone. 

The reasons are many and diverse: lack 
of transportation, lack of money, 
academic difficulties, boredom (I didn’t 
want to come here anyway), and a host 
of others. 

Whatever the reason or reasons, it is 


Ma Bell let me 


disconcerting to see these people leave. 
Many of them, unfortunately, will never 
attempt college again. 

If that thought (dropping out) is begin- 
ning to creep in your mind, try to put it 
on hold for a day or two. Transportation 
problems can be solved, and academic dif- 
ficulties can be overcome. Talk to so- 
meone, your adviser, a teacher you have 
confidence in, a counselor, even a fellow 
student. ‘he problem unsolved 1s tne pro- 
blem unstated. 


The semester is almost half over. The 
downhill ride starts soon. December is 
just two pages of the calendar away. 
Tomorrow, calculus may begin to make 
sense, and biology may well be a breeze. 
You will be missing out on something, 
your education, and you will be missed. 


down 


Book review 


by Paul Heffernan 

Ma Bell has let me down. The Haverhill 
area phone book is a publishing disaster 
from cover to cover! 

I used to look forward to the cover art, 
usually a beautifully photographed 
homey New England scene. This year’s 
cover is cold and unappealing. It’s an 
abstract mish-mash of diminishing grid- 
work, awash in pale yellows, greens and 
oranges. It looks like a misguided at- 
tempt at Dorothy’s Yellow Brick Road. 

I can no longer envision Ma Bell as a 
white-haired grandmotherly type, looking 
after me and admonishing me to “‘reach 
out and touch someone.” I think that Ma 
Bell is gone and retired to live in Florida. 
Ma’s replacement is a computer with 
money on its mind. 


I have no complaint with this year’s 
white pages. The Abbotts and Acker- 
mans are still listed with the A’s, and the 
Zincks are still with the Z’s. Everything 
in between seems to be in alphabetical 
order. I take their word for it, but admit 
I would like to find an error and call their 
attention to it! 

There is something else in this year’s 
phone book that disturbs me. The number 
of white pages seems to diminish each 
year in comparison to the ever-fattening 
yellows. Is the print in the white pages 
getting smaller, and does the print in the 
yellow pages seem larger? 

Farewell, Ma Bell, I’ll miss the taste 
and style of the phone books you had a 
hand in! 


When you have no history, buy it 


Pub of the 


by Glen Bergendahl 


Editor’s note: Glen Bergendahl is part 
of the students abroad program. Enroll- 
ed at Ealing College, London, he is the 
Observer's first foreign correspondent. 


In a country like England, where 
history means the Roman Baths, Tower 
of London, Oxford University, etc., the 
British are roaring about the American 
mentality of spending the almighty dollar 
to create history. 


‘| can hear your money talk, money talk.’ 
“Step right up here folks. For you have 
a once in a lifetime opportunity. Bridge 
for sale, Bridge for sale. Imagine, London 
Bridge in your own backyard. Truly 
authentic and it’s falling down right in 
front of your eyes. What better 
conversation piece for when the in-laws 
come to town? Bids are open. Do I hear 
100,000 quid? 


universe | 


Yes, the original London Bridge now 
stands erect in an Arizona amusement 


park. It wouldn’t stretch across the can- 
yon otherwise...but there is more. 
Rumor has it, the group who shelled out 
the quid thought they were getting Tower 
Bridge — Hmm. 


It’s no maypole dance. 
Ring a ring of roses 
A pocket full of posies 
A tishoo, a tishoo 
We all fall down. 

One can’t picture where this bantering 
nursery rhyme originated. It began in 
Europe — and there is nothing bright and 
cheery about it. We all fall down — from 
the plague. 

Remember reading stories about the 
Chicago meat warehouses in the 1800s 
and the contents of which hot dogs and 
sausages were made? Small potatoes 
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compared to this tidbit. London once had 
a mass murderer named Christie who was 
a butcher. He chopped up his victims, put 
them through a grinder and they were on 
the shelf the next morning. 

The sign post ahead reads ... 

In the continuing saga of Twilight Zone 
II, we go to Stratford upon Avon — 
birthplace of William Shakespeare. 

The sign outside the merchant’s shop 
reads: Carpenter, electrician, plumber, 
undertaker. Does this mean as a 
carpenter, the man builds up confidence 
with his woodwork, flushes away all your 
plumbing problems, and then shocks you 
with his electric bill? Yes, and when we 
all fall down with the enormous amount 
spent, he just changes hats one more 
time. 

Pinching pences 

Around the corner from Shakespeare’s 
house is a Chinese take away. The sign 
reads. 75 pence for hot and sour soup — 
for here. If one wishes to eat on the run, 
the same soup is 70 pence—great, every 
bit counts when you're pinching pence. 

““Yes, please?” 
“T'll have the hot and sour soup.” 
“Lovely. Is that for here or to go?”’ 
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“That will be to go.” 

“Here we are. One hot and sour soup 
to go.” 

‘Great, could I have a spoon please?” 
“Certainly, that will be five pence.” 
Churchill’s quick tongue 

It is commonly known in England, Sir 
Winston Churchill didn’t quite see eye to 
eye with everyone. Playwright George 
Bernard Shaw fit that category. 

Shaw sent Churchill two tickets to an 
opening play with a note reading, in ef- 
fect: Enclosed are two tickets to the open- 
ing night of my latest play. Do come 
along and bring a friend if you have one! 

Churchill responded in kind: Sorry to 
say my friend and I cannot attend open- 
ing night. However we might come on the 
second night — providing there is still a 
play to see. 

Churchill also enjoyed a drink on occa- 
sion. One night while walking through the 
House of Parliament, he met up with a 
member of the opposition party. 

The political opponent too one look and 
said, ‘‘Winston, you are drunk.” To which 
Churchill replied, “‘Madam, you are ugly 
and shall remain that way. I, however, 
will be sober in the morning.” 


The staff welcomes contributions, but reserves the right to edit letters for space and legal requirements. The deadline for submitting letters and articles is the Tuesday before 
publication. Submissions need to be signed and include a return address. 
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American’s are holding the can 


Squeaky wheel gets oil 


by John Lannan 

When Secretary of Education William 
Bennett took over the top Education 
Department post in January, 1986, he 
was asked by President Reagan to assess 
how his agency could be recognized. 

Undoubtedly Bennett has also assess- 
ed his agency and himself to the 
American public. ~* 

At his first press conference last Feb. 
11, Bennett, a University of Texas 
graduate with a Ph.D. in philosophy and 
a Harvard law degree, blasted college 
students. College aid cuts, remarked Ben- 
nett, may require from some students 
divestiture of certain sorts — “stereo 
divestiture, automobile divestiture and 
three weeks at the beach divestiture.” 
This rhetoric, a surprise to the majority 
of students attending college, came at a 
time when more educational aid reduc- 
tions were announced by Reagan. 

Before being nominated by Reagan to 
fill the cabinet level secretary position, 
Bennett was chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. As 
chairman, Bennett drew attention for 
avoiding quotas on the number of women 
and minorities scheduled for employment 
by the endowment. Bennett claimed that 
affirmative action would be ‘‘color blind, 
not color conscious.” 

Bennett visits Concord, N.H. 

As head of the endowment, Bennett 
assessed an NEH-funded television pro- 
gram about Nicaragua as ‘‘unabashed 
socialist realism p ganda.” 

On Aug. 26, i. a radio broadcast, 
Reagan announced Bennett would be 
traveling to eight public schools to teach 


“ethics and morality and values.’”’ One 
school on Bennett’s quest would be Con- 
cord, N.H. High School, where he would 
sit in for a teacher taking part in the 
Teacher in Space Program. 

Bennett and Reagan agree on 
stimulating the quality of moral instruc- 
tion in the classroom. Both agree on pro- 
viding students with a solid Greco, 
Roman and European, history and 
philosophy foundation. By combining 
this with good ethics ad morality, Ben- 
nett and Reagan feel a complete turn- 
around will take place. Can this formula 
be applied with outspokenness to ac- 
complish the positive results in what Ben- 
nett and Reagan consider a lagging 
educational environment? 

In recent weeks Bennett has scolded 
the bilingual programs of the federal 
government, referring to them as a “‘fail- 
ed path.’’‘As fellow citizens, we need a 
common language,” he said. 

Pied Piper approach 

Bennett’s Pied Piper approach toward 
educational change is one long continuous 
note and Bennett obviously hasn’t look- 
ed over his shoulder lately. 

At a time when school prayer is absent 
and persons are allowed to attend class 
with incurable diseases, school lockers 
can be searched without reason and 
students within walking distance of their 
neighborhood school are bused across 
town, Bennett is concerned with back to 
basics. 

If there is truth in the saying, ‘‘the 
squeaky wheel gets the oil,’”’ then let’s 
remember as Americans we are holding 
the oil can. 


Bailey to speak Oct. 24 


Dr. George Bailey, chairman of the 
English department, will speak at the 
Life-Long Learning lecture series Thurs- 
day, Oct. 24 at 2 p.m. at lecture hall A, 
liberal arts building, about his recent 
travels. 

He will tell of his time in Japan, Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Thailand, Malaysia 
and Singapore. His talk is part of the 
series of armchair travels to the Far East. 
The next lecture, Oct. 31, will feature 
David Barrett telling of his climb of the 
Himalayas. 


Merrimack hosts tax forum 


by Kristin J. King 

Merrimack College hosted the second 
in a series of three national issues forums 
Oct. 15. The series is co-sponsored by the 
Northern Essex Life-Long Learning 
program. 

The topic discussed was ‘“Taxes, Who 
Should Pay and Why?” Of the 25 present, 
20 were senior citizens. 

The purpose of the forum was to 
discuss who should pay for how the 
government is run. 

Frank Riggs, Merrimack’s new 
academic dean, moderated the forum. The 
panel was comprised of three experts in 
the field of taxes, Al Decoco, Computer 
ecutive; Walter Flowers of the MacGuin- 
ness and Flowers law firm, and John 
Palmucci, vice president of Merrimack 
College. 

Decoco speaks on corporate taxation 

Representing a large corporation, 
Decoco, who worked for the IRS for nine 
years, spoke on corporate taxation, Presi- 
dent Reagan’s modified flat tax proposal 
and the corporate tax structures of 
England, Japan and Germany. 

Speaking from a corporate point of 
view, Decoco said, “The last thing we 
need is to rush into tax reform.” Speak- 
ing of loopholes, he said that the average 


corporation does not consider tax 
loopholes in making its business 
decisions. 


Flowers discusses progressive taxes 
The second speaker, Walter Flowers, 
IRS employee for eight years, 
represented a small corporation. He 
posed three questions: Are taxes fair? Are 
taxes simple and who should pay? 

He discussed taxes that burden the 
wealthy (progressive taxes), taxes that 
burden the poor and middle class 
(regressive taxes), and the proposed flat 
tax. He raised the question of whether tax 
dollars should be used to simply run the 
government or should they be used to 
fund social programs as well. 

Palmucci said the objectives of achiev- 
ing “fairness, simplicity and of helping 
the economy are mutually exclusive.” He 
spoke mainly on tax loopholes, “en- 
titlements,”’ as he called them, and the 
threat of their being eliminated under the 
new tax proposals, which would also tax 
employer provided benefits. 

Palmucci discussed commonly used tax 
shelters and asserted that all taxpaying 
Americans use loopholes, namely, the per- ° 
sonal exemption allowed and individual 
tax returns. 


Question: What is your opinion of WRAZ? 


Claire Bailey, licensed practical nursing: 
“T think it’s reasonable. They play the 
type. of music I like. I would like to hear 
them play some John Lennon or Julian 


Cynthia Tessie, word processing: “‘I like 
the music, but it isn’t played loud enough 
in the cafeteria.” 


Karol Lyons, licensed practical nursing: 
‘‘Whenever I hear it, the music sounds 
good. It’s good background music 
because it doesn’t interfere with people 
talking.” 


Ed Theriault, journalism: “If they played 
Tina Turner I wouldn’t mind. Now I shut 
my hearing aid off and pay no attention.” 


Tommie Stephens, liberal arts: “I like it. 
They play pretty good music. It seems 
that people here enjoy that type of music. 
I was surprised to hear the different 
variety of music they play.” 
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“They play too much rock and have too 


many news broadcasts. They should play 
funk music like Morris Day or DMC.” 
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Laurie Rosinski, executive secretarial: 
“They don’t play enough heavy metal. 
They play too much from the 60s and 70s 
and not enough from top 40. Their mix- 
ing could also improve.” 


% 


Joe Cutrona, business management: 
“Too much rock, too much news. It 
should be played louder when they play 
music I like.” 
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The Del Fuegos...music for plain folks 


Boston, Mass. 


kKkkkk 


by Faith Benedetti 


Guest critic 


Walked into the Hoodoo Barbeque (at 
the Rathskellar in Kenmore Sq.) one day 
last week for a plate of ribs and a frosty 
Bud or three. I was only in town fora few 
hours, mainly to pick up the new Del 
Fuegos album, which wasn’t available at 
home yet. The jukebox was blaring 
“Mack the Knife’’ and the usual assort- 
ment of undesirables were lined up along 
the bar. 

In a darker corner of the joint sat a 
young man, all alone, at a table. He was 
peering into the depths of a beer mug, 
perhaps trying to foresee his future. 

This man, sitting alone in the Hoodoo 
was Dan Zanes, lead singer for the Del 
Fuegos. 


If you’re unfortunate enough never to 
have heard the Del Fuegos, a little 
enlightenment is in order. 

In an article I wrote for the Observer 
last year, I described the band (and their 
music) like this: 

This is no ultra-sleek, syn- 
thesized manufactured dance 
pop, as is usual Boston fare: in- 
stead, it’s lean, mean, down and 
dirty, beer drinking R & B. 

Now, one year and one album later, this 
description fits more than ever. After the 
release of their first studio LP, The 
Longest Day, the Fuegos continued to 
play out mostly in the Greater Boston 
area, despite the fact that the album was 
released nationwide on the Slash label. 
Only one single, the anthemic ‘‘Backseat 
Nothing” was released from the album. 
It generated lots of enthusiasm locally, 
but not much nationally. 

It did however, catch the attention of 
the Miller Brewing Co., who decided to 


Mini record reviews 


by Ray Bonanno 

% x «Contact, The Pointer Sisters, 
available on Planet/RCA records. 

The new album by this fantastic trio is 
a new era in discography. Producer 
Richard Perry uses driving drum machine 
rhythms and pulsating synthesizer riffs 
to give the record a dance-funk feel. As 
always, the singing from Ruth, June, and 
Anita Pointer shows excellence and fur- 
ther reinforces the fact that they are a 
solid group. The best cuts are “Contact,” 
“Dare Me,” and “Freedom.” 

* *%&xxKnee Deep In The Hoopla, 
Starship, available on Grunt/RCA 
records. 

This album poses many changes for the 
band, besides just the shortening of their 
name. Ex-J. Geils Band vocalist Peter 
Wolf ‘ameter up ent Jeremy Smith in the 


Shows start at 9 p.m. 
Entertainment charge $5 
.& Starting Nov. 2.. 


COMEDY TONIG HT 
Rte. 114, Middleton, Mass. 


FEATURES 
‘Comedy from the country’s funniest stand-up comedians, 
Open Thursday, Friday, Saturday 


production of this record, which has a 
strong pop-and-dance beat and the 
trademark vocals of Mickey Thomas and 
Grace Slick. The music reminds the 
listener that Starship is one of the 
kingpins of heavy rock, even today, 19 
years after their first album. 

*%%*xBe Yourself Tonight, The 
Eurythmics, available on RCA records. 

Sparking hits such as ‘‘Would I Lie To 
You,” and the new one, ‘“There Must Be 
An Angel,” this album rocks away to the 
smooth, captivating vocals of Annie Len- 
nox, and the pounding brashness of Dave 
Stewart’s guitar. The record clearly blows 
away last year’s disappointing ‘“Touch” 
by a wide margin. Even Stevie Wonder 
makes an appearance, by playing har- 
monica on a cut. This album is definitely 
a credit to the music Vaopreay 


Doors open at 7 p.m 
THURSDAY HALF PRICE 


_ Two shows every Saturday, 8 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. 


* Hot munchies. Free popcorn. Plenty of free parking. 


locoe@ecocee COMEDY INFO: 7777-FUN 


film a commercial with the Fuegos. 

The new album, Boston, Mass. was 
recorded in July ’85, under the auspicious 
production once again of Mitchell Froom, 
whose keen work on the first album 
helped to make it such a masterpiece. 

The LP’s first single, ‘“‘Don’t Run 
Wild,”’ a rich, bass-redolent tune, is cur- 
rently receiving heavy airplay on WFNX 
and WBCN. 

Picture this: a dark, smoky bar after 
most of its patrons have left for home in 
their Ford pickup trucks. The bar’s decor 
is mainly a Western motif, and cowboy 
boots are practically a ticket of entry. It’s 
1:30 a.m., and the jukebox is still playing. 
There’s a couple on the tiny dance floor: 
they’re glued to each other. He’s got his 
hands tucked neatly into her back 
pockets. They are both wearing cowboy 
boots. 

Hear ‘‘Fade to Blue” and ‘‘Coupe De 
Ville” on this album, and you can be pret- 
ty sure that’s what our imaginary couple 
was dancing to. Dan Zane’s raspy voice 
is asmoky mixture of C/W weariness and 
despair. He’s just wonderful. 

Other standouts on the album include 
side one’s ‘‘Sound of Our Town,” and all 
of side two, particularly the up-beat 
“‘Shame,”’ where Zanes’ intones in his 
best ‘damn-it-all’ style “I won’t let things 
get the better of me!”’ 

Mentions also to Zanes’ little brother, 
Warren, whose superior guitar work 
makes up the backbone of the Fuegos’ 
music, as does the soulful drumming of 
Brent Giessman. 

Not only have the Fuegos grown more 
mature musically, but the Slash label that 
they record on has been absorbed by 


Warner Bros., giving them the opportuni- 
ty for more attention nationally. 

The most exciting (and endearing) 
thing about the Del Fuegos and their 
music is their authenticity. They make 
real music for real people: the people who 
pay high rent for crackerbox apartments; 
the people who hate their jobs but have 
no choice but to stay in them. The Fuegos 
would never be classified as a ‘yuppie’ 
band. 

It’s disturbing to see someone like 
Bruce Springsteen garner the crazed at- 
tention of the public by singing about op- 
pressed working class heroes, while he 
makes $50 million.a year. Right in our 
own back yard, we have the Del Fuegos 
--- local heroes that can be construed as 
nothing but working class. They know 
what they’re talking about. 

I think that perhaps Dan Zanes’ sup- 
ported this best in the Miller commercial, 
where he says ‘‘Rock ’n roll is mainly folk 
music, isn’t it? After all, it’s for just plain 
folks.”’ 

And amen to that. 


Editor’s note: Faith Benedetti was 
editor of the Observer for three semesters 
and entertainment columnist. She is 
presently enrolled at Bradford College. 


* *& & & *---Classic 
* *& & x ----Excellent 
* * *-----Good 

* *& ------Fair 

* -------Poor 


Ratt cuts the cheese 


by Scott Truesdale 

Ratt popped up at the Worcester Cen- 
trum Oct. 5. The ‘“‘bad boy” rockers came 
to play their music for the masses and the 
masses loved it. The audience was treated 
to all Ratt’s hits, including ‘‘Wanted 
Man,”’ ‘“‘Back for More” and an en- 
tusiastic cover of ‘‘Walking the Dog,” 

The show had more lows than highs, 
however. As a group, the performance 
was passable, but as individual per- 
formers sounded worse than most musi- 
cians in a garage band. 

Biggest offenders were Steven Pearcy, 
singer, and Bobby Blotzer, drummer. 
Neither has any real excitement in their 
blood. Pearcy tried to incite the crowd by 


pouring cold beer on them and getting 
them to sing. This fiasco lasted 10 
minutes. Meantime, Blotzer held a 


lackluster beat, then delivered a lazy solo. 


The stage set was nice and the group 
made good use of special light but, 
musically, they really didn’t ‘‘cook” un- 
til the last three songs. The set closed 
with ‘Round and Round” and encores 
were “Lay it Down” and “You're in 
Love.” By this time it was too late. 


Ratt needs better material and lively 
stage persona if it is to stick around in 
an already competitive music world. 


Mothers push for rock song clean-up 


by Karon Kordaszewshki 

Mothers of America have formed a na- 
tionwide group, the Parents Music 
Resource Center, to fight the so-called 
ludicrous lyrics of heavy metal bands. 

They have combined forces with the 
National Parent-Teacher Association to 
call for action. They are asking that song 
lyrics be made available for records and 
tapes. Earlier they were asking for 
ratings as V for violence, X for explicit 
lyrics and O for occult. They claim they 
do not want to censor, but the rock artists 
say that indeed censorship is involved. 

Led by Tipper Gore, wife of the Ten- 
nessee senator, and Susan Baker, wife of 
Treasury Secretary James Baker, the 
groups appeared before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee recently to criticize ‘‘ex- 
cesses of the risque” in rock music. 

Appearing also were Frank Zappa, 
John Denver, and Dee Snider. Snider said 
his song ‘“‘Under the Blade,” indicted as 
a glorification of sado-masochism, was in 
fact about fear of surgery. 

Certainly this is not the first time music 
has been under attack. Elvis’s pelvis stir- 
red up the 50s, drugs and the Beatles and 
sex and the Stones roused many in the 
60s. Punk anarchy in the 70s put some 
into shock. The only difference is that was 
then and this is now. 

Rock has always had its bad boy 
verses. Mothers do have the right not to 
let their kids buy albums with explicit 
songs, but do they have the right to 
decide what artists should write? Such 
censorship can set a dangerous precedent. 


Clowning audition set 


On Oct. 23 at Boston Garden, beginn- 
ing at 5 p.m., Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus will hold auditions for 
men and women wanting to receive a 
“degree”’ in clowning. Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Clown College is the 
only institution of its kind in the world, 
and its graduates comprise 98 percent of 
the all the funsters in the Greatest Show 
on Easth’s Clown Alley. 

Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey 
Clown College, founded in 1968 by circus 
president and producer Irvin Feld, has 
unique entrance requirements: the person 
entering must be dedicated to learning, 
serious about clowning and talented. 
There is no tuition at the Clown College. 
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Reel to reel........ 


Culture to go 


Commando clicks better than Rambo 


“Commando,’’ starring Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, Vernon Wells and Rae 
Dawn Chong. Directed by Mark L. Lester. 


by Richard Levesque 

There is one difference between ‘‘Com- 
mando” and one man army movies “Ram- 
bo” and “Invasion U.S.A.” “Commando”’ 
is good entertainment. The other two 
films aren’t. 

Realism makes the difference 

“Commando” clicks better than ‘‘Ram- 
bo” or “Invasion U.S.A.”’ Director Mark 
L. Lester and Scriptwriter Stephen E. 
DeSouza pit Schwarzenegger’s character, 
a tough but lovable Col. John Matrix, up 
with an easy enough task — to rescue his 
own dughter from terrorists in 11 hours. 

They don’t have Matrix go up against 
a whole nation like John Rambo, or save 
a whole nation ala Chuck Norris. They 
simply have him save part of his own life. 

It’s a simple enough plot and , even 
when Matrix (a living arsenal if there ever 
was one) wades through an entire ter- 
rorist army we believe he can do it 
because his cause is one we can grasp bet- 
ter than Rambo’s. 
Lester and DeSouza draw that clear-cut 
line of believability from the beginning of 
the film and keep our minds focused on 
it throughout its entirety. 

Humor helps 

But realism isn’t the only ingredient 
that makes ‘“‘Commando”’ an entertaining 
film. Lester frequently sidesteps the all- 
out action for pieces of humor which, 
unlike ‘‘Invasion U.S.A.,’’ is not forced 
out of a serious atmosphere. 
“Commando,” no matter how unrelenting 
the action, is never totally serious. 


“T eat Green Berets for breakfast,” 
says Matrix to the biggest, most 
merciless Green Beret created during a 
thrilling and action packed fist fight. It’s 
quirky lines like this that turn 
“Commando” into a subtle comedy and 
add some substance to the acting abilities 
of muscleman Schwarzenegger. 

In ‘Commando,’ Schwarzenegger is 
given an abundance of lines and he uses 
them to his benefit. He appears tough one 
minute, tender the next, and somewhere 
in between, he manages to be convincing- 
ly sarcastic. Schwarzenegger gives the 
character of Matrix a two-dimensional 
feeling that ‘‘Conan’’ lacked in his films. 
Schwarzenegger finally acts and he does 
it with ease. 
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‘Silver Bullet’ 
hits the mark 


by Laurie Stewart 

“Silver Bullet,’’ the latest release from 
horror master Steven King, lives up to 
everything it promises. 

Based on the novelette, ‘‘Cycle of the 
Werewolf,” this spine-tingler brings to 
life the legend of the man who turns into 
a wolf and kills by the light of a full moon. 


The movie takes place in a small 
Southern town where a strange series of 
brutal murders has taken place. No one 
can explain what is happening, except for 


FINANCIAL 
AID 
WORKSHOP 


November 25 
12:00 noon until 1:00 p.m. 
in the 
student center theater 


(next to game room) 


Do you have any questions 
about your eligibility? 


This workshop is designed for 
students who have questions 


about their eli 
workshop wi 


ibility and this 
in y 


also explore 


alternate sources of financial 


aid. 


Marty (Corey Haim) a little boy confined 
to a wheelchair. 
He knows it is a werewolf and con- 


~ vinces his uncle (Gary Busey) to help him 


destroy it. 

After an unnecessary gorey beginning, 
the movie picks up a well-thought-out 
frightening pace. From the exciting chase 
scene between Marty and the werewolf, 
the movie takes a turn into terror. 

With every passing minute you are left 
riveted to the seat and grabbing the per- 
son next to you. The film delivers a new 
twist to the usual Steven King thrills, 
along with a well-written script and a 
very talented cast. 

The only drawbacks to ‘‘Silver Bullet” 
are its excessive violence and the special 
effects are not quite up to modern stan- 
dards. Yet, the movie tells a terrifying 
story that leaps out from the screen and 
bites you. 

“Silver Bullet’’ is a ‘‘must see” for 
every fan of Steven King and his blood- 
filled horror films, but one word of warn- 
ing before you venture out to your local 
theater: ‘‘Silver Bullet’’ is a movie better 
seen in the daylight. 


Places in the Heart 
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| RAFFLE | 


A few tickets still available from 
Rubin Russell 
Room F113A, Student Center 
(lunchtimes) 


| GET YOURS NOW! 


film reviews 


Porky’s Revenge: Oct 23,25. 
Third feature in the Porky’s 
series, with soundtrack help 
from Dave Edmunds, Robert 
Plant and Phil Collins — 
definitely worth a shot. 


Friday the 13th, Part 5: Oct. 30, 
Nov. 1. More appetizing 
graphic accounts of senseless, 
merciless killings. For best 


results, see this film after a 


large meal from the NECC 
cafeteria. 


Desperately Seeking Susan: 
Nov. 13, 15. Madonna and 
Rosanna Arquette star in this 
funny tale of misplaced 
identities. 


Johnny Dangerously: Nov. 20, 
22. Michael Keaton and Joe 
Piscopo don’t quite create a 
riot, but there are laughs to be 
in this gangster flick. 


Places in the Heart: Dec. 4,6. 
Sally Field delivers an Oscar 
winning performance about life 
in Texas during the depression 
— a must see. 


All films shown at the 
student center, downstairs, 
Wednesdays at noon and 
Fridays at 11 a.m. 


to benefit the 


becomes te ara 
DAY SCHOOL 


of the Merrimack Vailey, Inc. 


“Excellence in Education” 
514 Main Street, Haverhill 


WIN — WIN — WIN 


Grand Prize: Your Choice of 


@ 1985 Oldsmobile 
@ $10,000 or U.S. Savings Bond 
@ More than 75 Second Prizes 


ONLY 300 TICKETS 
TO BE SOLD! 


$100 per ticket includes 
admission for 2 to party 


~ 
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Small business conference for deaf adults 
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JIM LIBMAN, speaker at seminar on small businesses for deaf adults. 
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Comeau wears many hats 


by Ed Theriault 

Linda Comeau is a dedicated person 
who wears many hats. She is counselor, 
interpreter for the hearing-impaired, staff 
assistant at the office for students with 
disabilities, wife and mother. 

Comeau first came to Northern Essex 
in the mid-70s as a liberal arts major. 
Transferring to Salem State College, she 
earned a degree in social service in 1978. 
Then she returned to Northern Essex to 
secure another degree in the interpreter 
training program. When she graduated, 
she was chosen to be student speaker at 
the annual awards convocation. 

She doesn’t stop with assigned duties. 
Recently, she and Peter Flynn, teacher in 
the behavioral science department, in- 
itiated a new group called the social club. 
She says, ‘It is a group for people who 
are interested to learn how to socialize 
with people and work together as a team. 
The group is open to anyone.” 


The club is sponsoring two events for 
the next weeks. The group will visit the 
Mosely Estate, Newburyport, to view the 
fall foliage, Oct. 24. The second occasion 
is a dinner at Bishops Restaurant, 
Lawrence, Nov. 13. 

At school, Comeau is concentrating on 
streamlining the note-taker service for the 
disabled. She is planning a program for 
Nov. 8 to train note-takers to improve 
their skills. 


She says the office for students with 
disabilities needs a full-time secretary to 
assist in accomodating the 45 disabled 
students enrolled. 

Asked how she feels about pressures of 
her hectic schedule, she says, “‘I do not 
mind. I enjoy the challenge.”’ 

Comeau, who has been married six 
years, has a two-year-old son. She enjoys 
spending time with family and friends, 
swimming, camping and traveling. 


New Membership Special 


at 
VideoGrove 


od 


Free movie rentals - $40.00 


* One year membership x’ 


(good until Oct. 31) 
Open daily except Wednesdays 


e Movie rental $2/night 

¢ Portable & console VCR rentals 
e TV stereo amplifiers 

e Video accessories 


On Veterans Day an historic event will 
occur in Lowell. The first small business 
conference designed specifically for a deaf 

‘audience. 

Like many Americans, deaf adults to- 
day are looking for more fulfilling work 
experiences, including the American 
dream of owning their own business. 
“Starting Your Own Business: Another 
Option for Deaf Adults”’ is a one-day con- 
ference which provides guidance and 
resources for deaf persons considering 
that dream. 

Gourmet cookie maker to keynote 

Jim Libman, a 28 year old deaf man, is 
the keynote speaker. Several years ago, 
Jim took his mother’s favorite chocolate 
chip cookie recipe and started ““Gimmee 
Jimmy’s,”’ a gourmet cookie business in 
West Orange, New Jersey. 

Today this business, which Jim Libman 
owns and operates, employs nine deaf per- 
sons. When the ‘‘Today’’ show 
spotlighted Jim on national television last 
April, John Peroni was watching. As the 
dean of continuing education and com- 
munity services at Northern Essex, he 
was not only impressed by “‘Gimmee Jim- 
my’s” success, he also saw the beginning 
of a unique and wonderful idea. After all, 
Northern Essex had offered small 
business workshops to the general public 
for years and is also the site of the 
Gallaudet College Regional Center, a 
resource for many deaf adults. Why not 
combine the talent in these two areas, 
bring in Jim Libman to share his story, 
and create a conference that would be 
both inspirational and practical for deaf 
persons? 

This was the idea that Dean John 
Peroni took to Jim Libman, and then to 
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LINDA COMEALU, interpreter for hearing impaired. 


ti 


* MONTREAL WEEK-END 


many others in the months that follow- 
ed, leading to this historic conference on 
Nov. 11. 

Others to tell sucess stories 

Other successful deaf business owners, 
as well as Jim Libman, will tell their 
stories at the conference. They include 
T.J. O’Rourke, owner of a publications 
business in Silver Spring, Maryland; and 
John Yeh, owner of Integrated Micro- 
Computer Inc. of Rockville, Maryland. 

There will be workshops on how to plan 
for self-employment, franchising, and 
marketing new ventures. A panel of out- 
side resources including an attorney and 
representatives from the Small Business 
Administration, Chambers of Commerce 
and state rehabilitation agencies will 
share information. 

All participants will receive a resource 
packet for follow-up, luncheon at the 
Lowell Hilton, and Gimmee Jimmy’s 
cookies served with Haagen-Dazs ice 
cream! Any interested deaf person living 
in New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland or the 
District of Columbia is encouraged to 
register as a participant. 

Co-sponsors of this historic conference 
are Northern Essex Community College, 
the Gallaudet College Regional Center, 
and the U.S. Small Business 
Administration. 

Tuition is $95 and pre-registration is re- 
quired. Interested deaf adults are en- 
couraged to register by November 4, as 
space is limited. 

For more information or to receive 
registration materials, contact Jean A. 
Brennan, Directer of the Gallaudet Col- 
lege Regional Center at (617) 373-0371 
V/TDD. 
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NOV. 9, 10, 11, 1985 


GUARANTEED THE LOWEST PRICE ON CAMPUS!!! 
BUDGET PACKAGE *$69.00 (all taxes, tips & services included) 


¢ R.T. transportation on temperature controlled motor coach 


e 3 days, 2 nights at first class hotel 


15 minutes from downtown-Hotel Dorval 


Indoor swimming pool 
Campus departures available 


Free hourly transportation hotel to downtown 


stay 


Welcome party at Olde Munich Resturant 


DRINKING AGE 18 — NIGHTCLUBS OPEN ‘TIL 3 A.M. 


NO PERSONAL CHECKS PLEASE! 
DELUXE PACKAGE *79.00 (all taxes, tips & services included) 


e R.T. transportation on temperature controlled motor coach 
@ 3 days, 2 nights at hotel directly downtown Ramada Inn, 
Hotel Sherbourg or similar first class hotel 


© Indoor swiming pool 


e Membership discounts @ Campus departures available el 
@ Welcome party at Olde Munich Restaurant 
282 Main Street To make Reservation, simply send your name and phone number, address name of 
Route 1 13, Groveland, Ma. 3 7 3. 3/7 58 school, along with $20. deposit. Deposit non-refundable. : = 
F Town Tours & Travel 

(Next to Family Mutual Bank) 482 Main St., Malden, MA 02148 = (617) 321-3993 a 
Bring this ad for an additional $5 off fee *not sponsored by or connected with Northern Essex Community College Te] 
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Wear and tear, how to handle it 


By Shelly D. Leavitt 


Editor’s note: Shelly Leavitt is com- 
pleting an internship at the health 
resource center at Northern Essex. 


Students experience a lot of stress (the 
understatement of the year), and anxie- 
ty: classes, notes, tests, jobs, 
girlfriend/boyfriends ... Where are you in 
all this mess? 

Stress is such a popular word today. 
What is stress? One pioneer in the field, 
Hans Selye, defines it as “‘the rate of wear 
and tear within the body,” but I prefer 
to think of it as ‘‘a feeling of impending 
doom!”’ 

Good stress pumps you up 

Stress can be good and bad for you. 
Good stress pumps you up and gives you 
energy and enthusiasm to complete a 
task. This is what athletes mean when 
they ‘‘psyche themselves up for a game.” 
Bad stress, on the other hand, gnaws at 
us and wears us out. It nags and nags 
over a period of years until we are less 
than we should be. The fact is, no one 

’ wants to live a life without stress! What 
kind of life would that be? Flat and dull!! 
But, then again, we can’t go on forever 
being overwhelmed by stress; therefore, 
striking a balance between good stress 
and bad stress is important. 


‘Good stress pumps you up 
and gives you energy and 
enthusiasm to complete a 
task.’ 


When most people think of stress, they 
think of such problems and pressures as 
“T can’t believe I have two tests to study 
for,” or “‘I’m worried about my mother’s 
health.” 

Stressors are the problem _ - 

Actually, these problems or situations 
are not stress. They are stressors. 
Stressors are the problems, situations 
and events in our lives that cause stress. 


SHELLY LEAVITT, intern at health resource center. 
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Stress is the energy inside our bodies that 
allows us to defend ourselves against 
these problems, the fight or flight 
response, (left over from the days of the 
caveman). 

Whenever we confront a situation that 
we see as a potential threat, such as flunk- 
ing a test, our body starts pumping 
adrenaline through our systems to get 
them ready to fight. Basically, this stress 
reaction is our emergency alert system. 
It prepares our body to defend itself, to 
save our self-esteem by not flunking. 

So, not only do we feel stress in our 
bodies, we hold stress inside. Often when 
we are living life with too much stress, the 
unused fight or flight energy starts to 
turn into tension that we hold in our 
muscles (backaches, head aches, etc.). 

Listen to your body 

Now, how can you tell whether the 
stress you are experiencing is too much 
or too little (HA!), or just about right. The 
easiest way is to listen to your body. It 
gives you signals all the time. Your body 
is an incredible source of wisdom if you 
only listen to it. I have a tight spot in my 
lower back and when I get tense, tired 
and overstressed, it starts to knot up on 
me. I’ve learned to recognize this feeling 
as one of my early warning symptoms. 

It is my body saying to me, ‘“‘Hey, you 
thought you were getting away with it, 
but you're not. Would you mind slowing 
down, waking up and taking care of 
yourself?”’ 


‘Basically this stress reaction 


is Our emergency alert 


system.’ 


What are your special signals? The 
signals your body sends to you when it 
is trying to tell you that you're overload- 
ed? Think about yourself under stress. 
What do you feel? Tight shoulders, swea- 
ty palms, sore eyes? What are these 
symptoms telling you? Learn to recognize 
these early warning symptoms and take 
time for you. RELAX! 

Next issue, I’ll share with you how to 
deal with stress and studying. 


Shelly Leavitt specializes in women’s services 


by Rosemary Rafuse 

Shelly Leavitt is working on her 
master’s degree interning as a counselor. 
at Northern Essex. A student at Lesley 
College, Cambridge, she spends approx- 
imately 23 hours a week counseling at the 
Health Services office, helping students 
with personal problems and conducting 
workshops such as ‘‘Superlearning’’ — 
teaching how to study without stress. 


She did her undergraduate studies at 
the University of Maine, where she ma- 
jored in psychology. There, she worked as 
a research assistant on what she calls a 
‘‘peer para-professional.’’ She lived in a 
dorm, with one R.A. per floor, ad- 
ministrating, disciplining, ‘‘but mostly 
counseling.” She also worked as assistant 
resident director, helping the R.D. run the 


e@ 


Pool 


Ping Pong 
Foos Ball 
Video Games 
Backgammon 
Chess 

@ Tournaments 

The following tournaments will take plage 
at these dates and times: 
FOOS BALL TOURNAMENT — OCTOBER 25th at 12:00 
POOL TOURNAMENT — NOVEMBER 4th at 12:00 

PING PONG TOURNAMENT — NOVEMBER 18th at 12:00 


Sign up in Game Room OR 
Contact Donna Johnson, Game Room Supervisor, 
in the Game Room for further information. 


entire building. 
Resident director at Westbrook 

Last year she worked at Westbrook 
College, Portland, as a resident director 
and as coordinator of residents life, 
organizing other directors. 

Leavitt will be at NECC until May. 
While she is here, she will conduct a 
seminar on individual stress management 
Nov. 1. She will conduct open forum 
women’s group seminars at noon Fridays, 
and will continue her column on stress for 
the Observer. 


Leavitt says topics for this column will 
be ‘“‘based on the needs of the students.’ 
For example, she might write one column 
about a proper diet tc help avoid stress 
during exam time. She welcomes 
students’ suggestions any time through 


GAME ROOM 
—OPEN DAILY— 
8:30 — 3:30 © 


phone calls or letters delivered to the 
health services office — anonymous if you 
prefer. She is specializing in, but not 
restricted to women’s services. 
Private practice a goal 
Leavitt plans to work at a college 
counseling center after NECC for one of 
two years. After getting her doctorate, 
she would like to continue working at a 


_college counseling center, but also open 
her own private practice, specializing in 
women’s problems. 


“While I’m at Northern Essex,” 
Leavitt comments, ‘‘I would really like to 
get the students involved in my column. 
I would love suggestions — anything 
they want.” 


A thousand to raise funds in Oct. 


Over a thousand people from 
throughout Greater Boston will march in 
the Fourth Annual Walk for Peace Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 27. 

Organizers hope to raise up to $100,000 
to support peace organizations in the area 
working for a more just and safe world. 
The Walk for Peace is the largest annual 
fundraising event for over 70 organiza- 


LLL I ES Ea i BE aT 
Enter Parnassus Contest 


Be a winner! 


$25 prize for the best 


prose/poetry 
picture (black and white) 


0 


Submit to Parnassus box outside C-360 
Deadline Oct. 31 
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tions focusing on the issues of the arms, 
the environment, South Africa and Cen- 
tral America. People of all ages and pro- 
fessions will be participating. 

Registration and music begin at 12:30 
p.m. at the Boston Common by the State 
House. The walk is 10 kilometers (6.2 
miles) long and begins at 1:30 p.m. For 
more information, call 868-5259. 
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Campus news 


Career counselor 


M.J. is Mary Jane 


by Susan Eggleston 

Mysteries have a way of clearing 
themselves up. For those of you who have 
wondered who M.J. is, she’s Mary Jane 
Pernaa, the resident career counselor on 
campus. She arrived here in 1981 from the 
University of New Hampshire where she 
obtained her master’s of education in 
counseling with emphasis on career coun- 
seling. 

It took Pernaa quite a while to land 
that dream job that she currently enjoys. 
She originally thought she wanted to be 
a history teacher, that is until teaching 
changed her mind. She was disappointed 
in the profession and did not like the 
disciplinarian aspect of her job. She con- 
siders teaching fifth grade history the 
worst job she ever had, closely followed 
by a waitressing job she had for eight 


weeks. 
She says that people should consider 


what they really want to do and what 
would make them happy. There isn’t just 
one perfect job. There are probably 40 to 
50 terrific jobs that would be suitable for 
each one of us. That’s why it’s a good idea 
for people to explore their options and to 
look for possibilities. Don’t tie yourself 
down to probabilities for they will always 
be there to limit you. 


‘Know your strengths and 
abilities and know how to 
relate to the prospective 
employer.’ 


Current statistics show that the 
average American will change careers 
eight times. For this reason, Pernaa 
believes that career planning is much 
more important than career placement, 
which will only place you in one job. Her 
aim is to teach career planning, a life-long 
process of learning how to assemble all 
available information, enabling you to 
make your own decisions as to what is 
best for you. This process teaches you 
how to take control of your own life and 
to better equip yourself in making in- 
telligent decisions. 


She suggests that people not lock 
themselves into one particular niche and 
expect to remain there, but rather allow 
themselves the opportunity of growth 
through change. It’s good to keep in mind 
the fact that even though parts of us will 
remain constant, other parts of us, as well 
as situations, will change. She quotes 
Philosopher Alvin Toffler who said, ‘“The 
only constant is change.” 

Major stress can occur when people 
don’t feel as though they’re in the right 


place. Each of us is a segment of a jigsaw © 


puzzle and we simply need to know exact- 
ly where we fit. Too many people try to 
force themselves into an area where 
they’re uncomfortable and that’s where 
the frustration comes in. That’s why 
eight out of ten people don’t like their 
jobs, because the job doesn’t fit their 
need. 

We need to be aware that there are op- 
tions and alternatives available to all of 
us and that we don’t have to remain in 
frustrating situations that aren’t work- 
ing. People are often unaware of what’s 
available in the marketplace. Perhaps 
there aren’t perfect jobs, but there are 
many that are really close to being perfect 
that are really enjoyable. 

In seeking prospective employment, 
Pernaa thinks that preparation is the key. 
She says, ‘‘Know your strengths and 
abilities and know how to relate your ex- 
periences to the prospective employer. 
Also, know something about him so that 
you can talk specifically about the com- 
pany and how you could be effective 
within their organization.” 

Pernaa is available to help you with 
your career decisions both on an in- 
dividual and group basis. There are usual- 
ly two or three workshops scheduled per 
month for groups of six to eight people. 
The workshop gives you the opportuni- 
ty to examine what you like to do, what 
you’re good at and what your interests 
and priorities are. Most people find it 
helpful to follow the workshop experience 
with individual counseling. 

Pernaa’s hours are 8:30 a.m. until 5 
p.m. Monday through Friday. An ap- 
pointment can be made with her by con- 
tacting the secretary in the counseling of- 
fice in room 118 or by calling ext. 178. 


Transfer day set for Nov. 26 


48 local state/private colleges represented 


Betty Coyne, director of counseling, 
has announced that Tuesday, Nov. 26 
from 10 a.m. until 12:30 p.m. 48 
state/private local and Boston-area col- 
leges will recruit Northern Essex 
students in the college cafeteria. 

Private, local and 

Boston area college’s participating 

Participating private local and Boston 
area colleges include: Amherst College, 
Bentley College, Boston College, Boston 
University, Bradford College, Brandeis 
University, Curry College, Emmanuel 
College, Gordon College, Har- 
vard/Radcliffe, Lesley College, Maharishi 
International Academy, Mass. College of 
Pharmacy, Mass. Institute of 
Technologv. Merrimack College, Mont- 
seratt College of Visual. Art; Mount 
Holyoke College, New England College, 
New Hampshire College, Northeastern 
University, Notre Dame College, Regis 
College, Rivier College, Simmons College, 
Smith College, St. Anselm’s College, 


* Stonehill College, Suffolk University, 


Tufts University, Wellesley College, 
Wentworth College, Wheelock College, 
Williams College. 
State colleges are represented 
Those state colleges to be represented 
are Bridgewater State College, Fitchburg 


Center; Room 118, College Center. 
All workshops are free. 


Northern Essex Community College. 


Career workshops 


State College, Framingham State College, 
Mass. Maritime Academy, North Adams 
State College, Salem State College, 


Westfield State College, Worcester State 
College, Lowell University, University of 
Mass./ Amherst, University of 
Mass./Boston, Southeastern Mass. 
University, Keene State College, 
Plymouth State College, University of 
New Hampshire. 

The colleges participating in this pro- 
gram have continued to commit 
themselves to the acceptance of more 


- transfer students from Massachusetts 


Community Colleges, with the invest- 
ment of financial support provided by the 
colleges’ own resources. 

Coyne says that less emphasis is plac- 
ed on high school records and SAT’s than 
on the Northern Essex transcript and 
faculty references. In fact, many of these 
colleges do not require the SAT’s of our 
graduates because they are designed to 
be a predictor of college success. 


Students need to consider the major 
and the college first. Financial considera- 
tion, although essential, is too often the 
only factor considered in choosing a col- 
lege for transfer. 


Fridays Nov. 1 and 8 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
Wednesdays Nov. 6 and 13 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 
Friday Dec. 6 and 13 11:30 to 1:30 p.m. 


To sign up for the workshops, call 374-0721, ext 178, or come to the Counseling 


The workshops are presented by M.J. Pernaa, coordinator of career development, 
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Variety of counsel- 
ing services offered 


The counseling center at Northern 
Essex is at the student center, lower level- 
carpeted lounge. The center is open 
Monday-Friday, 8:30 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 
The telephone number is 617/374-9721, 
ext. 178 or 179. Director of Counseling is 
Betty Coyne. 

Services include academic counseling 
for information on courses and program 
requirements at the college. : 

Transfer counseling is available. 
Students may find out about major re- 
quirements and transfer procedures. 


Materials and catalogs are available. A 
credential file service for student recom- 
mendations is offered. The transfer coor- 
dinator is Betty Coyne, assisted by 
volunteer transfer counselor Peter Tatro. 
Workshops and individual appoint- 
ments are available for career counseling 
coordinated by M.J. Pernaa, day division, 
and John Scuto, evening division. Scuto 
is available Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ings from 4-9 p.m. at ext. 178. 
Personal advising is offered by faculty 
volunteers and graduate interns. 


Faculty volunteers offer 
special counseling services 


Sandra DeVellis is a single parent, 
instructor in child psychology and 
co-director for 15 years of a pre-school 
program, who would love to share ex- 
periences with other parents. We are all 
experts in this area of our life and have 
something to offer others. She is also 
available for cqunseling- and supports 


parenting problems. 


Day and time: Monday and Wednesday 
from 8:30 to 9 and 10 and 11 a.m.; Thurs- | 
day from 8 to 9 a.m.; and Friday, 8:30 to 
9 a.m. in Room C370, or call phone ext. 
211; or contact the counseling office, 
Room F-118 student center, 374-0721 ext. 


178, 
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Cindy Crivaro is not a lawyer, but she 
has earned her master’s degree in criminal 
justice. She has done extensive research 
and would like to be helpful to students 
with legal questions and concerns. THIS 
IS NOT A SCHEDULED GROUP. 

Day and time: Monday, Wednesday 


and Friday, from 10:00 to 11:00 a.m. (by 
appointment only). Appointments can be 
made in the counseling office (one day in 


advance) Room F118 at ext. 178, student 
center; or call phone ext.. 161 in Room 
C-364. 
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Behavioral science faculty members are 
available for personal counseling. To 
schedule an appointment, please come to 
the counseling center, Room F-118, stu- 
dent center or call 374-0721, ext. 178 or 
179. The counselors’ schedules for 
appointments are as follows: 


e Jim Bradley — Tuesday, 11:00 a.m. 
to noon. 
e Bill O'Rourke — Tuesday, 12 to 1 


p.m. 
¢ Paula Strangie — Monday. Wednes- 


day and Friday from 11 a.m. to noon. 
- ¢ John Whittle — Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday from 9 to 10 a.m. 
- Peter Flynn is available as a back-up to 
the above mentioned counselors. 
The schedules listed above for the 
behavioral science faculty members for 
personal advising are flexible. If you wish 
to see a personal counselor and you are 
not available during the dates and times 
above, please come to the counseling 
office and we will make other 
arrangements. 
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NECC grads win chancellor’s 
scholarships to U Mass, Boston 


Two Northern Essex graduates in 
liberal arts were honored at a dinner at 
the University of Massachusetts, Boston 
campus, Sept. 26. 

Louise Pigeon and Nancy Watson were 
recipients of the Chancellor’s Scholarship 
for Excellence. Both biology majors, 
Pigeon and Watson will be entitled to free 
tuition until they earn their bachelor’s 
degrees. 

The students learned about the scholar- 
ship at the Northern Essex Transfer Col- 
lege Day last November. Each earned a 


Looking for 


Parents who are concerned about the 
recent controversy surrounding day care 
services can learn how to carefully select 
a provider by attending an Oct. 22 open 
house on “‘How to Choose a Family Day 
Care Center.” 

The event, hosted by the Greater 
Haverhilll Day Care Association, is 
planned for the Bradford Room of the 
Haverhill Public Library from 6 to 9 p.m., 
announced Norman Landry, dean _ of 
students. His office has additional infor- 
mation about day care and family day 
care facilities and family day care 
services. 

“Choosing family day care is one of the 
most important things parents do for 
their children when they must work,”’ 
said Suzanne Raymond, association presi- 
dent and family day care provider. 

At its regular monthly meetings, the 
licensed providers’ support group 
discusses such topics as child develop- 
ment, nutrition and ways to improve 


North Adams invites 
students Oct. 27 


Open houses 


3.8 cum average while here. 

Watson, who lives in Georgetown, 
plans to study medicine. She has two 
children. Pigeon, a Lowell resident, is 
mother of one. She plans to teach high 
school biology. 

Also attending the chancellor’s dinner 
at the faculty club at the Joseph P. 
Healey Library was Betty Coyne, Nor- 
thern Essex director of counseling. Coyne 
has arranged for nearly 50 colleges and 
universities to be represented every year 
at the Transfer College Day. 


day care 


child care rules and regulations. Family 
day care differs from group day care ser- 
vices because it offers a home setting, a 
provider who is usually a mother herself, 
a flexible schedule and consistent rela- 
tionship in a family-sized group, accor- 
ding to Raymond. 

When a parent is shopping for day care, 
Raymond said, one quick tour of the pro- 
vider’s home isn’t enough. ‘Two or three 
visits to a day care home you are in- 
terested in should be made so that the 
child and parent can be comfortable with 
the provider,” she said. 


She added that ‘‘a child needs to be in a 
home environment where emotional, 
physical, social and cognitive growth and 


development is encouraged.” 


“T would urge those who are having a pro- 
blem with day care to attend this open 
house,”’ said Norman Landry, NECC dean 


of students. 
(Courtesy, Haverhill Gazette) 


computer technology, civil engineering, 
radiography/X-ray technology, biology, 
chemistry, electronic technology, elec- 


CHANCELLOR ROBERT CORRIGAN, Nancy Watson, Betty Coyne, and Louise 
Pigeon. Watson and Pigeon, Northern Essex graduates and biology majors at U. 
Mass. (Boston) are awarded the Chancellor’s Scholarship for Excellence. 


North Adams State College invites trical engineering, mathematics, 
students to attend its open house, Sun-_ respiratory therapy and computer 
day Oct. 27. Check in time is at 11°a.m. engineering. 


at the campus center. Activities include 


: Laboratory demonstrations by faculty 
a panel presentation, campus tours, and 


and students, a keynote address by a pro- 


tatives will be available for information 
about the college. Those attending will be 
able to learn about financial aid, resident 
life, and career planning. Maps showing 
how to get to the Berkshires are available 
at the counseling office, student center. 
Science, Engineering and 
Technology day at University 

The University of Hartford is sponsor- 
ing a Science, Engineering and 
Technology Day Saturday, Nov. 16 from 
10:30-to 4. The college of arts and 
sciences, the college of engineering, and 
Ward Technical College will participate. 

Interested students will have a chance 
to look at undergraduate study in such 
courses as computer science, mechanical 
engineering, medical technology, physics, 


Now at 
K-Mart Plaza 
Woodbury Ave. 
Portsmouth, NH 
431-5233 


an activities fair. Department represen- 


Youve gota 
Shoppe around. 


Take advantage of our huge selection, fast, friendly service and convenient hours at 
any of our four locations. And soon we'll have stores in Portsmouth, Methuen, 
Haverhill and Stratham. So no matter where you are, 
there'll be a Shoppe around. 


Open every day! Mon. - Sat. 9-9; Sun. 12-6 
Approaching 20,000 films in VHS and Beta format. 


minent member of the business/technical 
community, information sessions on ad- 
mission and financial aid, and tours of the 
campus will be featured. 

To make a reservation, call the office of 
admission and student financial 
assistance at 203/243-4372 


Bridgewater has open 


house Nov. 3 


Bridgewater State College will have an 
open house from 1 p.m. — 4 p.m. Sunday, 
Nov. 3. Exhibits by faculty and students, 
admissions and financial aid information 
will be offered. Campus tours are plann- 
ed. Bridgewater State is approximately 
28 miles south of Boston. Take exit 15 
from Route 24 and follow signs to Open 
House. 


Raymond Shopping Ctr. 
Rte. 101, Raymond, NH 
895-3101 
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Faincon rissare 


by Prof. Donald Conway 

Cuando muere un angelito. 

Nestor Rangel, el autor de este articulo, 
es de Venezuela. Escribe de una costum- 
bre que se practica entre los campesinos 
de Venezuela y de muchas otras partes 
del mundo hispanico. 

Desde el sur del Rio Grande hasta la 
Tierra del Fuego, se practica el velorio del 
angelito, folklore de origen europeo. Y 
que es el forklore? Es ciencia del pueblo 
— las supersticiones, los aspectos 
magicos y religiosos de costumbres 
populares. 

Para la mayor parte de las personas del 
mundo, la muerte es un profundo 
misterio. Ante este misterio surgen creen- 
cias diferentes en cada region. En nuestra 
tierra se consideran angelitos los ninos 
hasta los siete anos. Su muerte es motivo 
de festejos icreibles. 


Festejos? Una celebracion?. Es 
posible? Si. El hombre del campo 
venezolano puede tener la religiosidad del 
espanol, las supersticiones del africano, 
y el panteismo del indio, todo en la union 
que es el latinoamericano. Asi que, si 
muere un angelito, hay una celebracion. 
En ciertas comunidades, donde la costum- 
bre de tener padrinos es muy fuerte, los 
padres del angelito pagan los gastos de 
los funerales, pero sus padrinos 
generalmente pagan los festejos. 

Comienzan los preparativos. Ademas 
del atuad, hay el licor, los cantores y todo 
lo necesario para una gran comida. 

El cuerpo del angelito es preparado. Lo 
banan con una solucion de agua muy 
caliente y ciertas plantas aromaticas para 
la conservacion del cadaver. Luego le 
aplican cosmeticos y le mantienen los 
ojitos abiertos. 
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DUTOIGICIRG: 
“Family 


MONDAY 8:30 to 6:00 


Family Haircutting Center and Suntanning 
292 Main Street, Groveland 
Quality Haircuts for the entire family 
and Prices that are SPECIAL Everyday! 
Guy) Stylosccco wie ck Uc ee 
Galszstylezcatch ois oo ener 


(includes wash, cut, blow day, curling iron, conditioner) 


Regular Barber Shop Haircut ...... 


‘Haircutting Genter 


Adornan el humilde ataud con flores y 
en la espalda le ponen alas hechas casi 
siempre de papel. Sobre el ataud del 
angelito ponen una escalerita para 
representar su ascencion a los cielos. 

No se debe llorar la muerte de un 
angelito porque el agua en las alas 
dificulta la ascencion del nino al cielo. Se 
cree que el angelito va a ser como una 
lampara en el camino al Paraiso para sus 
padres, o por lo menos, para la madre. Por 
eso es la madre que inicia el baile. 

Los cantores improvisando con un ver- 
so como este, consuelan a la madre: 

Los angeles tienen 
un grande permiso 
pedir por nosotros 
en el Paraiso. 

Y si los padrinos no son generosos, 
reciben una critica como esta: 

La madrina es muy bonita 
y el padrino regular 

pero lo malo que tienen 
que no les gusta gastar. 

Con el baile y el licor continuan los 
festejos. Si los padres y los padrinos son 
muy pobres pueden alquilar o vender al 
angelito. A veces lo prestan despues de 
un velorio con el unico fin de prolongar 
el festejo. 

Es evidente la influencia religiosa en el 
velorio del angelito. Hay mucha 
espiritualidad en esta costumbre de la 
cultura primitiva, pero siempre hay una 
actitud fatalista ante la muerte. El feste- 
jo durante el velorio y los adornos al 
angelito se pracitican en todas las 
regiones del pais y en zonas marginales 
de las ciudades. 

Para los que saben llorar la muerte de 
un nino, resulta muy significativa esta 
manifestacion folklorica entre los 
campesinos. 
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Amesbury Plaza 
Rte. 110, Amesbury, MA : : : 
388-9600 Plaistow City Shopping Ctr. 
Rte. 125, Plaistow, NH 
382-6832 


Hampton Falls 
Shoppers Village 
Rte. 1, Hampton Falls, NH 
926-9649 


“Take a movie out to your family tonight!” 


TUESDAY 8:30 to 6:00 
WEDNESDAY 8:30 to 6:00 
THURSDAY 8:30 to 7:30 
FRIDAY 8:30 to 7:30 
SATURDAY 8:30 to 4:30 
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Campus news 
Paula Boxer balances home and school 


continued from page 5 

courses, and see student motivated 

enough to enthusiastically study 

literature ‘‘so that there would be a de- 

mand for more literature courses.” 
Now an ‘accompanist’ 

When not involved in career-related 
duties, Paula pursues numerous interests 
and activities that reflect her versatility 
and talents. A lover of music, she studied 
piano for many years, and now takes par- 
ticular delight in her new role as ‘“‘accom- 
panist.’” Daughter Nora, has studied 
Suzuki violin for four years, and “we prac- 
tice every day.” Of special interest to the 
whole family is their ‘‘new”’ old piano: a 
lovely grand piano, circa 1893. With its 
beautiful tone and style, it’s become the 
new family toy, or, as Mrs. Boxer 
describes it, “‘our other child.” 

Art is an important hobby 

A dabbler in painting and drawing for 
many years, Paula has a tremendous ap- 
preciation for art, and is especially fond 
of browsing in art museums. This ap- 
preciation evolved from another pleasant 
childhood experience. Her father owned 
a picture framing.company and, as a 
young girl, she had access to outdated 
catalogs and prints that just invited 
browsing. She could identify works then, 
that she would later come to view in 
museums. 

Her artistic abilities extend to the stit- 
chery crafts of crewel embroidery and 
needlepoint, though she admits to having 
little time for these in recent years. ‘‘The 
fruits of my labor are sitting around the 


house,’’ she muses. One would hope she | 


meant ‘‘displayed.”’ 

It will come as no surprise that reading 
is high on the list of Paula’s leisure ac- 
tivities. Lack of ‘‘massive blocks of time, 
however, limit her indulging in this past- 
time, at least for pleasure. ‘‘One of my 
goals is to read all the books stacked upon 
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Italian dinner for two $8.95 


Meals and sandwiches served 
in our lounge ’til midnight 


Cooks’ Concern 


For Quality Gourmet Cookware & Instruction 
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) Register now for Fall cooking classes H 
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Additional 10% discount w/NECC ID. 


my nightstand,” she laments. When not 
reading material for one of her courses 
(she’s currently re-reading Frankenstein), 
she particularly loves fiction. She admits 
to being a slow reader. “I love style,”’ she 
says. ‘‘I enjoy savoring at a slow pace, the 
richness of sound, so close to poetry.” 
Favorite authors, such as Alice Walker 
and Eudora Welty, are waiting on that 
nightstand, as well as an enormous stack 
of potential textbooks and endless 
magazines (the family subscribes to at 
least 19!) 


Enjoys films, live theater 
Not surprisingly, she loves to indulge 
in a little writing herself, now and then, 
but, “‘to be perfectly honest,’’ she ex- 
plains, ‘‘of all my interests, if the sun is 
shining and there’s court time available 
... Well, one can guess the rest! 


Though she holds no claim to those 
movie posters on her office walls, they 
nevertheless reflect a very special fond- 
ness for that medium. “‘My love for 
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467 South Broadway 
Salem, NH 03079 
TEL: (603) 893-9732 


Mr. Mike’s 


Restaurant and Contemporary 


Lounge 
1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


NECC students/staff 10% 
discount on meals only 
Sunday — Thursday 
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movies developed genetically,’’ she 
chuckles, ‘‘My maternal grandmother 
was the great movie personage in our 
family, and never missed a Saturday 
matinee.”’ As much as she loves going to 
movies (an interest shared by her hus- 
band, Stuart, who is also an avid fan), she 
still loves best the ‘electricity of live 
performance.’ 

Another shared delight for the Boxers 
involves their culinary talents. They both 
love to cook, and cooking chores have 
been dual chores for many years. ‘‘But,”’ 
she says, “I do have to accede to Stuart’s 
expertise as family breadmaker, pizza 
maker, and chili provider.” If time allow- 
ed, she would love to indulge in more in- 
ventive cooking and experimentation 
with new recipes, but with her busy 
schedule, the menu-of-the day is mostly 
“tried and true” or “‘re-runs.”’ 


By the sea 

An additional shared fascination for the 
Boxer family is the ocean, and its prox- 
imity to their home offers just the right 
setting for an occasional walk or bike ride. 
“Though we haven’t done a whole lot of 
traveling,” she says, ‘‘my favorite haunts 
are quiet coastal spots, preferably along 
the coast of Maine.” More extensive 
travel is another of her future goals. 

With her demanding schedule and 
action-packed days, how does she balance 
work time, family time, and play time, 
and still maintain that sparkling per- 
sonality? “One survival technique,” she 
divulges, ‘“‘and one shared by the entire 
family, is our ability to laugh!” Each is 
equipped with his or her own special 
brand of humor. Dad’s style is off-beat 
and dry. Mom’s, bordering on the sar- 
castic, cuts a sharp edge. The girls are the 
family “‘punsters.’’ The atmosphere in 
this bustling household must be crackl- 
ing with chuckles! Humor is contagious 
and Paula brings hers right into the 
classroom. ‘‘There’s never a class,’’ she 
quips, ‘‘without laughter over 
something!” 
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TAR 
Paci 


Chrysler 
Plymouth 


RTE. 125, PLAISTOW, N.H. 
(Open Sundays) 


Parenting is shared 

Beneath that special quality, however, 
is an attitude that has guided the Boxer 
couple since the earliest days of their mar- 
riage. The household has always been a 
“place of sharing.’’ ‘‘We’ve both had our 
work, and we’ve both had a piece of the 
house,’’ she explains. This is not 
something they consciously discussed — 
it “just happened.’’ This arrangement 
also made it possible for Paula to main- 
tain a part-time teaching schedule when 
her children were still quite young. The 
role of parenting is shared as well. Stuart 
is an ‘absolutely wonderful father,’ 
Paula says. “Part of what he enjoys 
about his schedule is the amount of time 
it allows for spending with the children. 
He takes his role of father quite serious- 
ly and lovingly.’””’ How lucky for these 
girls, to have parents who give so very 
equally of their time! 


There is one personal trait, however, 
that does emerge between the lines 
throughout Paula Boxer’s entire life ex- 
perience. ‘‘For all of my husband’s at- 
tempts at re-training me,” she confesses, 
“my tendency to ‘push myself’ is never 
going to disappear.’’ Her goal orientation, 
(maybe by that third-grade teacher), has 
ingrained in her a ‘‘sense of needing to ac- 
complish; using, not wasting, time.” ‘If 
I have certain abilities and talents, ‘‘she 
declares, ‘‘then I feel I have a responsibili- 
ty to use them in some way, as much as 
possible.”’ 

Successful balance 

And use them she does! If she had pur- 
sued that dream of becoming an architect, 
no doubt she would have succeeded 
magnificently. Lucky for many, however, 
that she chose to direct her talents, not 
only towards marriage and family, but to 
that special “‘person-to-person”’ contact 
of the classroom experience! 

Successful balancing of both home and 
career has truly enriched her life and the 
life of others as well. . 
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e BETWEEN $1,000 AND $2,000 e 


4978 PLYMOUTH ARROW GT#U01560. Five speed, 54,000 miles 

1979 DATSUN B-210 WAGON#U0995. Auto trans, PS, PB, 60,000 miles. . 
1979 FIAT STRADA 4 DOOR#U01111. Auto trans, A/C, 9,000 miles 

1981 PONTIAC LEMANS 4 DOOR#U01549. Four door, AT, PS, PB 

1978 PLYMOUTH VOLARE WAGON#U01544. Auto trans, PS, PB 


e BETWEEN $2,000 AND $3,000 e 


982 DODGE VAN B-150#U01227. Slant 6. AT, PS, PB, Great work van. . 
982 MERCURY LYNX 2 DOOR#U01282. Four Speed, Clean, Low miles.. . 
982 BUICK SKYLARK 2 DOOR#U01533. Sport car 

980 BONNEVILLE WAGON#U01543. Auto trans, PB, PS 

4980 CHEVY BERLINETTA CAMARO#U01561. Must see 


e BETWEEN $3,000 AND $4,000 e 


1982 CHEVROLET CITATION 4 DOOR#U0785. PS, PB, 42,00 miles 

1982 PLYMOUTH TURISMO#U01265. 5-speed, under 50,000 miles 

1981 DODGE AIRES 4 DOOR#U01307. Auto trans, PS, PB, Clean 

1983 PLYMOUTH HORIZON 4 DOOR#U01058. 4-speed, AM/FM radio ... 
1982 FORD ESCORT 2 DOOR#U01554. AT, PS, PB, A/C 

1983 PLYMOUTH TURISMO#U01511. 4-speed, PS, Stereo 

1981 PLYMOUTH SAPPORO#U01458. 5-speed, Many extras 

1982 FORD ESCORT HATCHBACK#U01554. Auto trans, A/C 


Sports 


Five times in a row 


NECC Knights are champs 


by Joe Murphy 

The NECC Knights finished up their 
fall baseball scrimmage season with an 
8-5 record. 


The Knights won the NECC Invita- 
tional Tournament on Columbus Day 
with a 9-1 victory over Bunker Hill Com- 
munity College in the first round. NECC 
then advanced to meet North Shore Com- 
munity College in the second round. 
NSCC beat Southern Maine 7-3 to move 
up to the finals. 

Richie Salois went the distance for 
NECC pitching a shut-out, giving up five 
hits in the 3-0 victory. 


“The teams drew names to determine 
who would play who,’’ Coach Mike 
Rowinski said. 

“This is our fifth straight fall cham- 
ae: This was also our first hosting 
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of a fall scrimmage tournament,”’ Rowin- 
ski said. 

In the final four games of the regular 
season, the Knights went 1-3. 

NECC lost to the University of Lowell 
9-7 Oct. 2. The Knights were the hard 
luck losers of a doubleheader 5-4 and 13-4 
at the hands of a strong Merrimack Col- 
lege club Saturday, Oct. 5. 

NECC did finish up the season on a 
high note with a 6-3 victory over Daniel 
Webster College Wednesday, Oct. 9. 

Rowinski, looking ahead to the spring 
season, said, ‘‘We have a tougher season 
than the fall scrimmages. We will play 
more Division Two Teams.”’ 

“T believe that there are some more 
kids out there who are hoping to come out 
and play in the spring season. With some 
luck, we'll pick up a few more solid 
players and have a good season.”’ 


BASKETBALL COACH and Intramural Director Andrea Woodbare 
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— Fred Samia photo. 


Video tournament Oct. 5 


by Steve Wadlin 

Remaining events in the intramural 
program, coordinated by Andrea Wood- 
bury include a video tournament Oct. 25, 
pool tournaments Nov. 4 and 18, as well 
as a free throw contest Dec. 6. 

The intramural calendar this fall has 
featured a variety of activities. Flag foot- 
ball games were played in September and 


a bike trip to Martha’s Vineyard as well 
as a deep sea fishing trip were on the 
agenda. A canoe trip down the Saco 
River, an annual excursion, was earlier 
this month. 


The cross country run and women’s 
three on three basketball took place Oct. 
11 and Oct. 21. 


1985-86 Women’s Basketball Schedule 


Day Date Opponent Where Time 
Sun. Nov. 3 Women’s Jamboree TBA TBA 
Tue. Nov, 12 Emerson College NECC 6:30 p.m. 
Fri. Nov. 15 Daniel Webster College Away 6 p.m. 
Mon. Nov. 18 Massasoit C.C. NECC 6 p.m. 
Wed. Nov. 20 Becker Jr. College NECC 6 p.m. 
WOMEN PLAYERS practice for jamboree Nov. 3. — Fred Samia photo. Sat. Nov. 23 Cape Cod C.C. NECC = 2: p.m. 
Mon. Nov. 25 Mitchell Jr. College Away 7 p.m. 
Tue. Nov. 26 Wentworth Institute Away 6 p.m. 
N ECC ntram U ral Calendar Tue. Dec. 3 Rivier College NECC 6 p.m. 
Wed. Dec. 4 Middlesex C.C. Away 6 p.m. 
AN Thur. Dec. 5 North Shore C.C. NECC 6 p.m. 
Activity Date Sat. Dec. 7 Roxbury C.C. Away 6 p.m. 
Thur, Dec. 12 Mass Bay C.C. NECC 6 p.m. 
: Fri. Dec. 13 Endicott College Away 6 p.m. 
Video Tournament Oct. 25 
Wed. Jan. 15 Mass College of Pharmacy Away 6 p.m. 
Pool Tournament Nov. 4 Mon. Jan. 20 Wentworth Institute NECC 6 p.m. 
Thur. Jan. 23 Rivier College Away 7 p.m. 
Pool Tournament Nov. 18 Mon. Jan. 27 Mass College of Pharmacy NECC 6 p.m. 
Free Throw Contest Dec. 6 Tues. Jan. 28 Cape Cod C.C. Away 5 p.m. 
Sat. Feb. 1 Daniel Webster College NECC 6 p.m. 
For further information regarding any activity, contact either Jack Hess, ext. Hees ic i Re eae pea! : Fae 
197, . . Ai. 
Baines 123, Gym Building; or Andrea Woodbury, ext. 146, Room 125, Gym Fri. Feb. 7 Middlesex C.C. NECC ane 
Tue. Feb. 11 Roxbury C.C. NECC 6 p.m. aa 
Thur. Feb. 13 North Shore C.C. Away 6 p.m. 
Sat. Feb. 15 Mass Bay C.C. Away 1 p.m. 
1 985 Fall soccer sched ule . Wed. Feb, 19 Mitchell Jr. College NECC 7 p.m. 
Day Date Opponent Where Time Fri. Feb. 21 Endicott College NECC 6:30 p.m. 
Sat. Oct. 26 GBSCC Tournament TBA 1pm. Sat. Feb. 22 MCCAC Tourney TBA TBA 
Sun. Oct. 27 GBSCC Tournament TBA lpm. Sun. Feb. 23 MCCAC Tourney TBA TBA 
~“G> <4 «<4 «<a «<< qe 
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Fotomat has Opportunities for you to help pay an 
those high bills for your education AND during “off” B in 
time, allow you to fit in some st l Firebird onneville 
: ueving! Sunbird Grand Prix 
Our stores are local and hours are excellent for ek WE BUILD at 
students. Pay depends upon location and experience. EXCITEMENT 
For more information please contact Mrs. Barrett at: 
617-543-3056 


LOUIS T. FOSSARELLI 
President 
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503 River Street 
Haverhill, Mass. 01830 


(617) 373-2800 
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TRIP TO JAPAN 
IS MORE 

AFFORDABLE 

THAN YOU THINK... 

(TRY US TONIGHT) 


Private Hot Tub Room Rentals 
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A unique place to relax. 


@ PRIVATE HOT TUB ROOM RENTALS 
COMPLETE WITH SHOWER, 
$9 PERSON BY THE HOUR, 
$6 PERSON BY THE HALF HOUR 


@ FLOTATION TANK 

@ TANNING BEDS WITH HIGH SPEED ’ 
FACIAL 

82 Washington, St. Haverhill, MA 


(Located in Haverhill’s Historic District) 
HOURS: 9 a.m. — 1 a.m. TUES-SUN 


CLOSED MONDAY : 
Call for Information/Reservations, 374-6694 


COUPON No. 1 


$3 off tanning or 
hot tub rooms 


COUPON No. 2! 


Save $5 on 
flotation tank 


————————————————— 


Coupon expires Nov. 5 


Coupon expires Nov. 5 
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